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For the moment it is lade that on: 
has been caught in a policy 


DELICATE PROBLEM 
IN BRITISH POLITICS 


Removal of Mr. Bonar Law as 
Joint Coalition Leader With 
Mr. Lloyd George Leaves Fu- 
ture of Government Uncertain 


Special cable to The Christian’ Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—There 
is much speculating in political cir- 
cles as to who will succeed Mr. Bonar 
Law as leader of the Unionist Party. 
A meeting of Unionists is to be held 
on Monday to elect a new leader, and 
it is generally anticipated that the 
choice will fall upon J. Austen Cham- 
berlain. : 

On Arthur J. Balfour retiring from 


: by Mr. Lloyd George as much stronger 


regards its policy as a menace against 


this position, Mr. Bonar Law was 


elected Unionist leader in the House of | 


a bot s0 much that dual respon- 
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te conflict. The important 


ee. — Pas: double control over the 


forces and the double 
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Commons, while Lord Landsdowne 


was considered as leader of the party. 
On Lord Landsdowne’s retirement, Mr. 
Bonar Law became the recognized 
leader. 

At the present . while Mr. Aus- 
ten Chamberlain is the strongest 


2 


i in the situation, eee is the posi- 


| known -parliamentarian, the represen- 


83 of the Cabinet of the 
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‘tion which Mr. Lloyd George will take. 
Discussing the matter with a well- 


tative of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor was informed that when the pres- 
ent Premier agreed with the Unionist 
ty to form a Coalition, he did so 
on the understanding that Mr. Bonar 
Law would share the responsibilities 
with him. 
Premier's Difficult Position 
At present he finds himself in a dif- 
ficult position, and unless he initiates 
scme drastic reform legislation, he is 
apt to lose the support of a large body 
of Nonconformists. He has already 
alienated the sympathies of part of this 
influential group by allowing some re- 
laxation of the war-time drink control, 
and a greater part on account of the 
government’s attitude toward reprisals 
in Ireland. Any reform which he may 
institute must of necessity be one that 
can be brought about without large 
expenditure, and in this category is 
the drink question. 
Being in the Coalition, however, with 
» | Conservatives who are utterly opposed 
to temperance reform, as strongly 
allied with them is the trade, Mr. 
Lloyd George would find it impossible 
ta carry through this legislation, and 
in consequence, unless he is to give 
up the réle which brought him success 
before the war, namely, advocacy of 
a definite program of reform, it would 
seem that he must come cut from the 
Coalition sooner or later. In fact, the 
informant states that, in his opinion, 
1 would be the best thing for Mr. 
George and for the country gen- 
erally if he retired now and went away 
for six months. This would enable him 
to cancel all his political commitments 
and entanglements and come back 


own party. : 
An Unexpected Attack. 
Signs are not wanting, the informant 


, that he is losing his sense of 
perspective, as ‘witness his indictment 


Such an attitude would have been 
‘mine months ago, when Labor 
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ü alin th The Christian Science 
“Konitor 7 from 12 European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
Labor Party is evidently considered 


than would appear from its represen- 
tation in Parliameat, and he clearly 


the established order of things in this 
country, on behalf of which he asks 
hig supporters to unite in upholding 
the Coalition Government. 

‘There was a time when the Labor 
Party was regarded as a wing of the 
Liberal Party—an advanced Left wing. 
It is no longer a wing, it is a pretty 
formidable bird of its own,” was how 
the Premier referred to the Labor 
Party in an address at the inaugural 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel of the 
1920 Club, of which he is president, 
after paying a glowing tribute to An- 
drew Bonar Law, whose retirement, 
he was glad to say on good authority, 
may be only temporary. 

The Prime Minister considers the 
Labor Party is now a great, formi- 
dable, menacing party, which will, un- 
less steps are taken to inform the 
electorate what are the issues it is 
raising, become the dominating 
party in this country. These issues 
were expressed by newspapers sub- 
sidized by the Labor Party, which is 
supposed to be more or less their of- 
ficial exponent, as follows: 


Labor Threat Quoted 


“No reform, no mere nominal pres- 
ervation, or even advance of money 
wages in a particular industry or lo- 
cality will ultimately affect the issue. 
Capitalism means the beating down of 
the poor into further poverty, and 
Labor will have to submit to this, 


have contrived to agree on measures 


tor the ‘relief of ill-starred Austria, 
jand Dr. Mayr, the State Chancellor, 


left London for Vienna yesterday with 
the glad tidings for his constituents. 
The methods agreed upon between 
Britain, Frafice, Italy and Japan for 
effecting this help come under two 
headings, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
told Dr. Mayr and his fellow delegates. 
On the negative side, the four powers 
will forgo for a time reparations and 
all the various kinds of payments due 
under the Treaty of St. Germain. On 
the positive side, credits will be ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the League 
of Nations, which will help Austria 
to keep afloat in a financial sense and 
make good that shortage in food and 
other things which has been all too 
marked. 

No such leniency, of course, is ac- 
corded Germany, and the third reading 
of a bill to recover reparation money 
from debts owing to the Germans has 
been passed by the British Parlia- 
ment. 

But domestic politics, rather than 
world affairs, occupies the British 
public for the moment. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s resignation from the leadership 
of the Unionist section of the Coali- 
tion has precipitated what may well 
turn out to be a crisis of first rank 
unless Mr. Lloyd George can find 
among the Unionists a yoke-fellow as 
congenial as Mr. Bonar Law. The 
names Chamberlain, Curzon, Birken- 
head and Derby are being whispered 
about. the lobby, but the matter lies 
actually with the Unionists them. 
selves, and they meet to elect their 
new leader on Monday. Their decision 
may help to prolong the Coalition in- 
definitely, or it may prompt Mr. Lloyd 
George to resign, as many expect he 
will at no distant date. 

In any case there is much specula- 
tion as to what constructive program 
Mr. Lloyd George may have in sight. 
The country will soon expect a re- 
form program from this courageous 
reformer. 
treme is fairly evident from the un- 


unless it goes out to overthrow capi- | 


talism.” 

Mr. Lioyd George, continuing, said: 
“What does this mean, translated into 
action, into other formulas which I 
can quote on the official authority of 
that party? It means destruction of 
private property, destruction of pri- 
vate enterprise, conyersion of the 
whole means of production into a 
great state machine. That may be 
2 * bad, it may he very 
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Fi perity of every other land has been 


built. ‘That is the issue which has 
been raised. I have asked the ques- 
tion repeatedly: how you dre to gov- 
ern the country under existing condi- 
tions without the Coalition.” 


Coalition Policy 
The Premier said that if he thought 
the Coalition was a combination to 


‘defend the interest, power, profits, and 


prestige of Capital merely, and that it 
had no concern for the health, homes, 
education, well-being, and advance- 
ment of the people, he would have 
either lot nor part in the Coalition. 
e vast majority of capitalists are 
not of that way of thinking; they are 
as genuinely concerned for the welfare 
of the people, who are their partners 
in the production of wealth, as any- 
body. “The nation is made up of 
every class,“ concluded Mr. Lloyd 
George, and the nation should be bur 
party and our class.” 


EARLY DECISION OF 
CABLE SUIT ASKED 


United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-The federal government and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 


yesterday asked the Supreme Court to 
advance arguments on the suit to de- 
termine whether the President has au- 
thority to prevent the landing of a 
cable at Miami, Florida, without a 
proper permit. Both parties asked that 
the case be heard on April 11. 

In the lower courts, the government 
sought to enjoin the company from 
making any attempt to land a cable, 
which has been a cause of contention 
for many months, but was overruled. 

“The question involved,” said W. L. 
Frierson, Solicitor-General, “is the 
President's right under the Constitu- 
tion to prevent such a landing. It is 
one of great impo ce to the gov- 
ernment, involving the exercise of its 
sovereign rights.” 


TEN-DOLLAR FEE | 


FOR PASSPORT VISE: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Announce- 
ment is made by the Passport Bureau 
now established in this city, that here. 
after a visé b States consul 


at a foreign ‘port, now required by 
ery: — * that desires to enter 


passport regulations of the United 
States are canceled, this will still be 


a 
er * 


expected, and, in many ways, unjusti- 
fied attack on the Labor Party in 
| his speech before the 1920 Club. 

France, on the other hand, has dem- 
onstrated no such concern for ber 
extremists, for two of the Communists | 
charged with plotting against the, 
State bave not only been acquitted in 
Paris after their 10 months’ confine- 
ment, but the jury has suggested leg- | 
islation to prevent such unjustifiable | 
imprisonment in future. 


a: 2 2 tres 12 ag 
taken. 

The Administration at Washington is 
considering two serious problems, in 
respect of both of which the need of 
drastic action is recognized. One of 
these is the economic situation arising 
from the vast influx of goods from 
Europe, attracted by the fact that the 
United States offers practically the 
only market where money is available | 
to pay for them. The possibility of 
disastrous results to the farmers of 
America is giving the government 
grave concern, for if production 
should be materially reduced because 
of lack of profit for the farmer, the 
United States would cease to be a 
self-supporting nation. The alterna- 
tive methods of meeting this situation 
are considered to be an embargo and 
a high tariff, but the Executive feels | 
constrained to leave the choice to Con- 
gress, 

The other pressing domestic prob- 
lem is the enforcement of prohibition. 
It is felt that the dry laws are not 
being enforced as strictly as they 


sion of responsibility between the Bu- | 
reau of Internal Revenue, which is | 
part of the Treasury Department, and 
the Department of Justice. 
liquor is no longer a source of revenue, 
it is quite possible that control may 


be concentrated, in the course of de- 
partmental reorganization, in the At- 


torney-General’s office. 


The agreement tentatively reached | 


by the International Communications 
Conference looks like a compromise, 
so far as the question of the Island of 
Yap is concerned. The United States 
is awarded the cable from Guam to 
Yap, while Japan is to receive those 
between Yap and Shanghai and Yap 
znd the Dutch East Indies. 

Publicity evidently has accom- 
plished good work in the matter of the 
“Old Guard” Senate control. Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, who was sched- 
uled for sidetracking from his natural 
suctession to the chairmanship of the 
Agriculture Committee, has been ap- 
pointed to that position. Senator 
Norris is one of the progressives in 
the Republican ranks and has been 
identified with the investigations of 
the packers and other big businesses, 
and hence has won the enmity of pow- 
erful interests. But the facts were 
given to the public in advance of the 
“Old-Guard’s” action, and the Senator 
steps into a position where he can be 
a strong force for liberal legislation. 

The retail price of all articles of 
food combined to the average family 
last February was 9 per cent lower 
than in January and 21 per cent lower 
than in February. 1920, according to 
the United States Department of Labor. 
But the department also announces 
an increase in unemployment for Feb- 
ruary, 1921, as compared with Febru- 
ary of 1920. * 

Recognition of Sovtet Russia and 
resumption of trade relations are be- 
ing urged on the Admratetration at 


[Washington. 


mS sae | ae allied governments | 


That it will not be too e- 
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should be, and it is believed that this 
is due in no small degree to the divi- 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— President Harding and his Cabinet 
were in session for two hours and a 
half yesterday.“ After the session the 
President said that the chief subject 
of discussion had been the “self- 
sufficiency” and “self-reliance” of the 
United States. 

Reports show that a “very distress- 
ing condition” exists, Mr. Harding as- 
serted, and the” Administration is 
deeply concerned, not only about ex- 
isting conditions, but about the future. 


country are ruined they will not go 
on producing. Moreover, the con- 
sumer is receiving no benefit from the 
surplus of products and the catastro- 
phe to the farmers, but is paying about 
as much as ever for these products, 
There was a good deal of regret on 
the part of the Administration, he as- 
serted, that the relief which the last 
Congress tried to give could not have 
been accomplished. This was a ref- 
erence to the failure of the emergency 
tariff ‘measure. Problems of the Ad- 
ministration are pressing, the Presi- 
dent stated. He referred to the leg- 
islative program which the majority 
party is trying to frame and said, 


dence, that the question was to know 
| what to do. Clearly, something must 
be done for the relief of agriculture, 
as “the situation is most distressing,” 
he reiterated. 


The Transportation F actor 


Commodities were pouring into this 
country but with no perceptible help 
to the American people. Oncé the 


productive 
this country would be at the merey 
of foreign elements. Foreign pro- 
| ducers can now deliver goods lower 
| than the producers in the middle west 
can supply them, the President said, 
and added that transportation was an 
‘important factor being considered by 
the Administration. 

“The executive has authority under 
the war- time legislation to declare an 
‘embargo,” Mr. Harding said, but added 
that he had the greatest reluctance to 
resort to such an alternative. Con- 

— — ‘bat r 

decide what it would  weatd be. 
There are two schools, especially in 
the House, he said, and it would have 
to be decided between them whether 
taxation or the tariff should be ap- 
: proached first. He thought, however, 
that the importance of this detail had 
been over-exaggerated, that the main 
thing was take up the legislation 
which would the soonest and most ef- 
'fectively afford relief, and this he be- 
‘lieved they would do. 

Speaking in detail of the commodi- 
ties now headed for these shores, Mr. 
Harding said that there were on the 
high seas, coming to a market already 
stagnant, 100,000,000 pounds of wool, 
the purpose being to get this woo! into 
n warehouses free of duty 
and to speculate in it when the duty 
had been imposed by the new tariff 
‘and also to get pay in the best ex- 
change in the world. Similarly, thou- 
sands of carcasses of frozen mutton 
and a great quantity of frozen beef 
are being sent to America, probably 
some of it by American exporters 
| abroad. 


Dumping Ground for Wool 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
‘merce, later in the day discussed the 
same subject, giving it the special 
i slant of the Department of Commerce 


Over Position of Farmer and| J 
Influx of Goods Into Already ' 
Stocked: American Market 


their share. 

demoralization and placing an undue 
burden on credit machinery. Like the 
President, Mr. Hoover deprecated re- 
course to the use of the embargo. The 
other alternative was to be found in 
the tariff, desirable terms of which 
he would not discuss for fear of en- 
croaching on legislative~ prerogatives. 
The trouble with each of these was 
that there could be no real remedy for 
a month or six weeks after they were 
decided upon and much injury could 
be wrought within that time. 


Edge Law Corporations Wanted 


If the farmers and producers of the 


with no great appearance. of confi-| 


industry was destroyed; 


The Department of Commerce is 
eager to see corporations for the 
financing of foreign trade under the 
Edge law and the War Relief Cor- 
‘poration functioning actively, and 
Mr. Hoover has been in conference 
with Bugene Meyer Jr., the director 
of the War Finance Corporation, al- 
most daily. This is a direct de- 
parture from the policy of the last 
Administration, and is necessary, the 
Secretary of Commerce holds, because 
of the frozen credits of the banks due 
to the failure of commodities to move. 
The Department of Agriculture is also 
cooperating with the War Finance 
Corporation because of the interest 
the farmers have in having their crops 
sold in Europe. It is. frankly said 
now by various executive departments 
that there is no objection to selling 
to Germany; in fact, goods are being 
sold there now and will continue to be 
‘sold in larger volume. A certain 
| amount of business is being developed 
in Esthonia and an information bu- 
reau has been established at Riga. 

| After all, the reason for the influx | 
into America of unneeded goods and 
the resulting congestion is that here | 
is the only place in the world where 
there is money to pay for commodi- | 
ties, while the only place where such 


in central, southern and eastern 
Europe, where economic conditions 
make it impossible to pay for them 
or to get credit. 
nut which America has to crack. 
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EXPORT » TRADE 
Ses DEC LINIE 


“Spécial to The Christian Setence Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Figures' compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for February show 
a remarkable falling off in the foreign 
trade of the United States. Exports 
for the month totalled $489,000,000, 
and imports $215,000,000. For the 
previous month exports were $655,008,- 
000 and imports $209,000,000. The 
Secretary of Commerce, however, was 
disposed to doubt the accuracy of the 
January figures, thinking that those 
for the exports must be too large, 
‘although he admitted that a decided 
drop was evident. Exports for Febru- 
ary, 
ports $467,000,000, showing a great de- 
cline for the corresponding month in 
1921. 


. DEADLOCK IN RAILWAY STRIKE 

MEXICO CITY, Mexico—Leaders in 
the railway strike which has seriously 
embarrassed traffic in Mexico for three 
weeks have conferred with Adolfo de 
la Huerta, Secretary of the Treasury, 
without making headway toward a 
settlement. 
firm in its original demand that the 
men return to work, and the strikers 


Since pe termed it an economic phenome- are unyielding in urging their de- 


non that there should be shipped to: mands. 
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1 te 20 The Christian Beese 8 
lonitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England — J. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, announced at the Treas 
ury yesterday, to a meeting of allied 
financial experts, including Dr. Mayr, 
the Austrian Chancellor and Minister _ 
for Foreigu Affairs, that in order that 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank migfit be 
able to carry aut its functions with 
regard to Austria's finances, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan had 
decided to release for period of years 
their liens under the Treaty of St. 
Germain in respect of claims against 
Austria for the cost of the armies of 
occupation, for the relief, credit bonds, 
and reparations provided. Other inter- 
ested governments had agreed to simi- 
lar postponements. 

These four allied governments were 
also prepared to allow postponement 
of the payments of capital and inter- 
est, which they were entitled to de- 
mand, in order to enable Austria to 
increase her food supply. The finan- 
cial committee of the League of Na- 
tions, Mr. Chamberlain stated, would 
take steps immediately to determine 
the gold value of the security which 
it could, under the Ter Meulen scheme, 
approve ‘against the security of such 
assets as the Austrian Government 
would then be free to pledge, such as 
customs, revenues, and tobacco. The 
scheme devised by Ter Meulen, the 
Dutch financial expert, provides for 
bonds that an importer in central 
Europe could obtain from his. gov- 
ernment for use as collateral—bonds 
‘which would be secured on specified 
revenue controlled by an international 
commission. 


commodities are very much needed is _Administration of Assets 


The assets would be administered 
under control of the financial commit- 
issued 
| against these assets, would be held by 


the lenders as collateral for their ad- 
Jances. By the ‘oh aioe of this ma- 
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r, * On i the principal al 
obstacles in thé way of p or 
of private capital would be removed. 
Dr. Mayr expressed the thanks of 
the Austrian Government for the 
promised help. 

In the course of an interview with 
the representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, Dr, Mayr stated that 
he considers it of vital necessity that 
credits’ should be established abroad 
as soon as possible to enable Austria 
to obtain food, coal and raw ma- 
terials. The total sum required for 
this purpose, in Dr. Mayr's opinion, 
amounts to about £15,000,000, yearly, 
for which the Austrian Government 
is willing to pledge public assets such 
as customs dues, salt and tobacco 
monopolies, as well as railways. 

Although anxious at all costs to 
obtain credits, the Austrian Govern- 
ment is loath to appeal to private en- 
terprise for this advance as it is con- 
sidered that such a step would 
amount to putting Austrian finances 
in the hands of a combination of 
private concerns. 

A far better plan, he considers, and 
one that seems to meet with approval 
from the allied powers, is to issue a 
loan under the auspices of the League 
of Nations in connection with the Ter 
Meulen scheme, secured by the public 
assets of Austria. This plan, Dr. Mayr 
understands, meets with more ap- 
proval in British than in French offi- 
cial circles—the latter being more in 
favor of private banks undertaking the 
necessary advances. 


Austria’s Gratitude 


“Allow me to say,” Dr. Mayr went 
on, “that while we are deeply grateful 

for everything America has done for 
us, yet there is a genera] feeling in 
Europe that if America could only see 
her way to come jointly with the Allies 
in aid of Austria, the whole situation 
would gain a different complexion and 
the economic reconstruction of Aus- 
tria might be successfully undertaken 
and carried out as a business propo- 
sition.” 

As an illustration of the effort Aus- 
tria has made to rehabilitate herself. 
it was pointed out that direct taxation 
has been raised since July, 1920, from 
about 55,000,000 kronen to over 4,000.- 
000,000 kronen, or almost eightfold, 
And indirect taxes and monopolies from 
about 1,500,000,000 kronen to 6,500,- 
000,000 kronen. 

Customs duties are 70 times what 
they used to be, and state revenues 
have been increased fiveyold, yet, not- 
withstanding all these efforts, the last 
budget showed a deficit of 42,000,000,- 
000 kroner. “The situation,” he said, 
“has now become one of immediate 
danger, for, after allowing for our 
own feod production, we must import 
tor one year breadstuff, fat, meat, 
and tinned milk to the tune of 210. 
006000. There is not the remotest 
chance of our raising that sum, be- 
cause we have sold and pawned all 
we posséssed in the way of foreign 
paper securities, and it is clear that 
we could not provide for E 10,000,000 
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Ms —— here as a consequence 

ot the of the agreement 

tor the resumption ‘of full trade rela- 

N tions between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Government. 

e The consummation of the British- 

es Soviet trade agreement will serve as 

a focus for the mobilizing of the forces 

_ | which were either dissatisfied with the 

| political attitude adopted by President. 

- Wilson toward the Moscow Govern- 

ment, or which, for business and trade 

reasons, desifed a modification of that 

policy, particularly in its economic 


During the first two weeks of the 
new Administration there were no in- 
dications that this government would 
seek to reverse or even revise the po- 
litical stand taken by President Wil- 
son with regard to the Soviet régime. 
Every indication inted the other 
way, that is that the Harding Gov- 
ernment disapproves, at least, of the 
Soviet principles as did President Wil- 
son and his lieutendnts in the State 

| Department. 

As far as recognition of the Soviet 
Government is concerned, the pro- 
Bolshevist elements have not been ac- 
corded any encouragement since the 
change in the White House. They have, 

the temporary chair- | however, opened an intensive propa- 

: the uudience had ganda campaign, and they rely on 

— 3 that this pressure from business interests ac- 
‘The land of one ) complishing more for a modification of 

* ala ed throng | policy than would their own apologia 

out of his hands for political and economic Bolshevism. 


. * — 1 wart — Business Interests Apprehensive 

m introduced Colonel Galbraith, Business interests are showing 

. rr) in part: “There never has signs of apprehension that alleged 
concessions in Russia by Japanese and 


s cme when the need of an un- 
g among loyal Americans British traders and companies may put 
them at a disadvantage at a later 


needed. France and Britain 
blood brothers, and 1% ab. period. and there are indications that 


Separate us from our blood they will use their influence to secure 
is not a loyal thing.” some such understanding between the 
United States and Soviet Russia as 

| now exists between Great Butain and 
2 W. Littleton, former Con- the Soviets. As far as a prohibition 
fon trading is concerned, the State De- 

partment is not interposing any bar 
8 to the exchange of goods between firms 
'  eheers by his statements in regard to here and Russia. This government, 
ef the recent meeting at the same place. on the other hand, has made it clear 


A that it would not be responsible for 
Reading n the official sees ¥ of | transactions with the Soviets, and that 


that meeting, he called. attention to every individual trader must operate 
= dominant note of disloyalty. He at his own risk. It is for a modifica- 
5 that the Peace Treaty should tion of this axiom of the Wilson 

2 signed in in Potsdam, so that régime that business would probably 


It is indicated that when Congress 
convenes the question of trade with 
Russia will be taken into the fore- 
ground. Many United States Senators 
are already committed to the estab- 
lishment of complete trade relation- 
ship. 


Statement by Senator Borah 


Commenting on the British-Soviet 
agreement, William E. Borah (R.), 
Senator from Idaho, made the follow- 
ing statement yesterday: 

“If we are to obtain our full share 
of Russian trade, it is high time we 
did something. I have thought for 
many months that we ought to estab- 
lish complete trade relations with 
Russia instead of falling behind Great 
Britain. We should have led the way, 
as a matter of fact, and have been the 
first to avail ourselves of the urgent 
need of the Rugsian people for the 
things we make and produce. 

“It is no answer to say that Russia 
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by General Pershing and Col. 


to the Ideals ot the 


countries had repe 
would be shown their mistake. 
meeting had been held for the 
te purpose of impressing on 
— gathering at London that the new 
_ Administration purposed to desert its 
Allies in the world war. But this was 
xi 3 insenente foolishness. “Eng- 
| France’ and the United States 
stand er in peace, if pos- 

in war, wv necessary 

This is 25 time for a roli call of real 
„Said Hugh Frayne, of the 
| American | Federation of Labor. “We 
want no. absentees here. There is 
more danger from the American who 
Es oe share as a citizen than 
y front without. Ameri- 
canism is not olshevism, Communism, 
—— — or capitalism; it is politi- 
industrial and religious liberty 
special privileges to anyone. 
are things that need mending in 
when there is any fixing 


e, it will be done by Ameri- 
position at this time to engage in ex- 


tensive trade relations with any other 
nation. By establishing complete trade 
relations with the Russians, we can 
do much to readjust world economic 
and trade conditions and bring about 
normal conditions in foreign affairs. 
am particularly interested in our 
doing this at this time, and I, for one, 
expect to re 
meets, of the possibilities of a situa- 
tion which the late Administration de- 
liberately and blindly overlooked. 
“Great Britain has mérely done what 
we anticipated months ago. It is not 
too late for us to correct the errors 
committed by the Wilson Administra- 
tion in dealing with the Russian peo- 
ple. The establishment of complete 
trade relations between the United 
States and Russia is demanded by the 
situation as it exists today, just as it 
was demanded by the situation as it 
existed yesterday, and I hope some- 


said in part: “It 

that certain evil influences 
to poison the public 

, effort is being made 
weaken the ties that bind us to 


who fought in the great war for, 
for which we 
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fil a? 


all nations with such inclina- 

‘may know the cost of such crime 

civilization. The world knows 

principles of justice that we have 
maintained 


the 
because of these 


have to sit idly by any longer while 
another nation like Great Britain goes 
in and reaps the benefit of the Russian 


market.” 


ALLIES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ORDER IN SILESIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its 0 ls der in Paris by wireless 
PARIS, France (Friday)—The Con- 
ference of Ambassadors has addressed 
to the German Embassy a note recall- 
ing that the maintenance of order in 
Upper Silesia is exclusively an allied 
responsibility and that the German 
Government will be held responsible 
for any consequences that may be 
produced by the entry of armed Ger- 
man forces into the territory where 
the plebiscite is/to take place on Sun- 
r day. This note is in res to a 
communication made by the German 
delegates to the conference of am- 
A similar communication to that 
made to the German authorities has 
also deen made to the Polish au- 
| Briand signed these 


7 thori Mr . 
one age A were transmitted today. 
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 \VOTE FOR ro. - 


Ballot Almost . for 
Strke If Agreement . Does 
Not Result From ‘Conference 
Called by Secretary of Labor 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Western News Office 


or the Russian people are not in a 


ind the Senate, when it 


thing will be done so that we wil! not 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Returns from 
the strike vote taken among packing 
house employees, as announced by 
officiais of the unions, indicate that 
the members of the unions are almost 
unanimously in favor of a walkout 
in case the conference called by the 
Secretary of Labor for Monday fails 
to bring about an agreement between 
the packers and their employees. 

Returns on the strike vote in Chi- 
cago showed 21,482 votes for and 207 
against. Votes in other cities were 
announced as follows: St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 2472 for and 72 against; Den- 
ver, Colorado, 551 for and 18 against; 
Omaha, Nebraska, 5459 for and 154 
against; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
990 for an 5 against; St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1479 for and 17 against; 
‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1479 for and 
17 against. Others showed similar 
majorities. 


Packers’ Statements 


The packers have issued statements 
asserting that the smalier packing- 
house managements consider it doubt- 
ful if they can resume operations un- 
der the present wage scales and al- 
most certain that any higher wage 
scale would drive the smaller packers 
out of business.“ 

This statement is made at the same 
time that the lease by Wilson & Co.} 
of Chicago, one of the larger packing- 
concerns, of the $8,000,000 plant of the 
Midiand Packing Company of Sioux 
Oity, Iowa, is announced. It is stated 
that-Wilson & Co. will lease the Mid- 
land plant for five years at an annual 
rental of $150,000 with an option to 
purchase after two years and within 
three years for about $2,500,000. 

Other statements have been issued 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in which patkers of Detroit, 
Michigan, and Baltimore, Maryland, 
told of the willingness of packing- 
house employees in those cities grace- 
fully to accept wage cuts. 


general public realizes fully the seri- 
ous difficulties under which the pack- 
ers, and particularly the smaller pack- 
ers, are laboring after having .come 


through two disastrous years. 


Misinformation Alleged 
„Furthermore, the whole situation 
is beclouded by misinformation. In 
an attempt to bolster up an unjust and 
unreasonable cause, the union leaders 
have sought to intimidate the consum- 
ing public by magnifying the proba- 
bility and extent of a strike. In an 
effort to make the public fearful of its 
meat supply, it has been made to ap- 


“pear that packing house employees are 


almost unanimously voting to author- 
ize a strike. As a matter of fact the 
balloting on this question has been 
confined to probably not more than 30 
per cent of the employees in the plants 
concerned. It is doubtful. whether 
more than 30 per cent of the em- 
ployees are members of the-ynions. 

“Because packing house wage rates 
for ordinary labor are above this aver- 
age in industry, men are clamoring 
for employment at the packing estab- 
lishments every morning. Plenty of 
labor could be hired at a smaller rate 
than that now prevailing if the packers 
so desired. 

“Packers themselves dislike to see 
wages reduced. But they face a dras- 
tic economic necessity and therefore 
have had no choice in the matter. It 
was practically a case of reducing 
wages or go out of business and in 
fact some packers have suspended 
operations.” 


|KRONSTADT TAKEN 


BY THE BOLSHEVIKI 


Special cable to. The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
HELSINGFORS, Finland (Friday)— 

Kronstadt has fallen and, according | 

to reports, the fall was caused by trea- 

son on the part of the commander of 
the sixth—north—fortress, whose guns 
refused to fire. It is also reported 
that part of the population of the town 
opened fire on its defenders. There is 

a continuous stream of refugees across 

the ice from the surrendered town. 

Some batteries are still in action fry- 

ing to cover the retreat of the fugi- 

tives and save them from Chinese at- 
tackers. Great help is being rendered 
by the inhabitants of the Finnish 
coast, who are aiding the women and 
children who have fied from the town. 

The defenders blew up the battleships 

Sevastopol and Petrog&viovsk with 

mines before leaving the harbor. 


STRIKING. SUCCESS 
OF FRENCH PREMIER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Friday)—A great 
parliamentary success has been se- 
cured by Aristide Briand, the Premier, | 
as was anticipated. The majority in 
favor of a vote of confidence is over- 
whelming.’ The London decisions have 
been approved by 491 votes against 
6. Thus the security of the present 
Ministry is no longer in question. 
The French Chambers are practically 
unanimous on the need for the sanc- 


They confirm the declaration recently | tions. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
> from its Western News Office ~ 


- CHICAGO, Illinois—Offer of a plan 


and their employees was made by B. 
M. Jewell, president of the railroad 
division of the American Federation 
of Labor, at the renewal of the hear- 
ings before the Railroad Labor Board 
yesterday, at which four officials of 
the Association of Railway Executives 
were present, whose testimony was 
demanded by Frank P. Walsh, counsel 
tar the employees. Mr. Jewell's plan 
is proposed as the basis for a national. 
agreement, which railroad officials 
have repeatedly stated is not accept- 
able to them, as they stand for the 
right of each railroad to make its 
own agreements with employees. 


W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania system and chair- 
man of the labor committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives: 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Car] R. Gray, president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad; and Rob- 
ert Brinkerd, secretary of the Associ- 
ation of Railway Executives, were the 
officials present. 


Proposal of II Points ; 


The entire board of nine members, 
three each representing the railways, 
the employes and the public, were in 
attendance when R. M. Barton, chair- 
Man, stated that the examination of 
witnesses must be confined to the 
justness or unjustness, reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness, of the na- 
tiona] agreements. 

In presenting his proposal of 11 
points, which he declared to be the 
“irreducible minimum of Labor's ‘bill 
of rights,.“ Mr. Jewell asserted that 
throughout the present controversy, 
Labor has been in accord with Presi- 
dent Harding's policy of adjusting dif- 
ferences before they have resulted in 
conflict and suffering. The 11 points 
offered by Mr. Jewell follow: : 

“Eight hours as the recognized 
measure of the standard work day, 
with an adequate hourly wage. 

“Payment for time worked in excess 
of the regular eight hours at proper 
overtime rates for the various char- 
acters of service required. 


mit of reasonable. living arrangements | 
dy employees and their families. 


“We find it hard to believe that the Of health and safety of employees 
| Definition of Work 


“Clear and concise definition of the 
work of each craft to be performed by 
mechanics and helpers. 

“The formulation of apprenticeship 
rules so as to develop sufficient, com- 
petent and efficient mechanics. 

“Applicants for employment as me- 
chanics to be required to show that 
they have served an apprenticeship of 
four years or performed mechanic’s 
work for a similar period, and they 
are not to be denied employment, when 
their services are needed, for any rea- 


son other than their inability to per- 
form the work for which they are 
making application for employment. 

“The right of the majority in each 
craft to determine what organization 
shall represent them, this organization 
to have the right to make agreements 
which shall appiy to all workers in 
the craft. 

“The right of the majority of each 
craft on each railroad to select a 
committee or representatives who shal] 
handle all grievances which may arise 
affecting all employees of the craft 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the agreement. 

“Craft, point seniority, limiting 
seniority to the local shops or points, 
and not permitting interchange of 
seniority with other shops, crafts or 
departments of railroads. 

“The right to organize and the pro- 
tection of employees against dis- 
crimination because of membership in 
labor organizations or for any other 
reasons. 1 


WOMEN 8 CLUBS URGE 
“JUSTICE” CAMPAIGN 


— — ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
} 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana Jus- 


tice” is urged officiaily by the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
| sional Women’s Clubs, as the keynote 
to be followed by all associated clubs 
in the organization in its work for 
legislation affecting women and chil- 
pore. This was brought out strongly 
at the two-day joint session of the 
| federation’s executive board and the 
general southern meeting, which has 
just closed here, after bringing more 
than 500 prominent business and pro- 
fessional women from all parts of the 
United States to New Orleans. 

With the end in view of advancing 
and developing legislation based on 
justice rather than any appeal of 
womanhood as a class, as an influence, 
the executive board called on all con- 
stituent clubs to watch city, state and 
national political affairs in their re- 
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Little Old New York 


By Rida Johnson Young 


for agreement between the railroads 


the political views of the jury in this | 


“The beginning and ending of work- secret of their intention to overthrow 


ing shifts to be so arranged as to per- | existing institutions, but it was not 
| proved that they had taken definite | 


| steps in concert, beyond the spread of 
“Reasonable rules.for the protection | their propaganda, to carry out their 


| ous. 
| But this was not, in the opinion of 
| the jury, 


ters and other members of the building 


helping themselves and their ‘fellow 


Men | Imptisoned Since May 


Strike Found Not’ Culky-- , 28 


Jury Considers Long Term of 
Imprisonment Quite Unjustified 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Friday) — Despite 
the general silence of the French press 
about the result of the trial of the Com- 
munists, their acquittal by a bourgeois 
jury is a remarkable manifestation. 
For 10 months these men, including 
Mr. Loriot and Mr. Souvarine, who on 
Sunday last obtained 58,000 votes in 
the poll in the Paris constituency for- 
merly represented by President Mil- 
lerand, have been in prison on chargé 
of plotting against the security of 
state. 

Not only did the jury find them not 
guilty, but they passed a resolution 
calling on the Chambers to take up 
the proposition of a law guaranteeing 
individual liberty which was de- 
posited by Mr. Clemenceau in 1914, in 
connection with the Dreyfus case. It 
is in reality a demand for habeas 
corpus. The preliminary proceedings, 
known as the “instruction of cases,” 
grow longer and longer. The war 
conferred certain powers on the au- 
thorities. ‘The Paris jury, in enteying 
a formal protest, has performed a po- 
litical act of some importance. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that either jury or electorate has any 
sympathy with the Communist ideas. 
Paris at the present time shows less 
tendency to lend encouragement to 
revolutionary maneuvers than ever. 


The verdict is entirely independent ot 
respect. It is merely to be taken as 
a finding that, in fact, no plot exists 
in which Mr. Loriot and Mr. Souvarine 
are concerned. The definition of plot 
was jn reality the whole point of the 
trial. Is a conspiracy constituted by 
the agreement of a number of men on 
certain subversive ideas which they do 
not disguise, or are specific actions 
required? 

The Communists, of course, make no 


designs. Their doctrines are danger- 
Of that there can be no question. 


sufficient justification for 
their condemnation on a charge of 
conspiracy. Gustave Hervé comments; 
paradoxically that they were acquitted 
because the jury regards Communism 
as a spent force, not to be taken 
seriously. Other cases now pending 
seem to present more serious elements 
of suspicion, since the accused men 
have handled money which is believed 
to have come from a Bolshevist source. 


COOPERATIVE PLAN 
OF HOME-BUILDING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
WAXAHACHIE, Texas — Carpen- 


trades have united in a movement for 


workmen. During this season, when 
building is slack and the workmen | 
have little to do, they are building | 
homes for their fellow workmen with- 
out cost. Already several nice houses 
have been completed. Under the co- 


operative plan adopted, any carpen- 
ter or member of any building trade 
in Waxahachie can make that fact 


known, purchase the site and building 
materials and his fellow workmen of 


the building trades then will build 
his home without cost for their labor. 


FAIR TREATMENT FOR 
NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 


TOPEKA, Kansas—In 


connection 


with an order for an investigation of 
the refusal to permit Nonpartisan 


League speakers to address a meeting 
at Marion on Wednesday night, Gov. 
H. J. Allen yesterday issued a state- 
ment in which he asserted that he was 
opposed to the league movement but 
that every effort would be made to see 
that league workers received fair 
treatment. He characterized the 
league movement as one to preach 
class doctrine. 


independent Bee Under 
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Great Britain, Holland, 
Beigium, Switzerland, 
Italy and France 
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Regular sailings from Boston to 
Liverpool, New York to ar bourg, 


„ Glasgow, 


Mediterranean Ports. 


126 State St., Boston, Tel. Fort Hill 4000, 


‘Sailings and Hates on Request 


is to be taken over by the Ne 

ernment at an early date, fell sh 
of meeting its pan f charges by 26 
563,091. Such was the announcement 
made by Dr. Reid, Minister of Rail- 
ways, in the House of Commons on 
Thursday afternoon. 

The Minister admitted that the state- 


ment was disappointing, for last year 


when a deficit of $48,242,536 was re- 
ported, he was confident that the defi- 
cit in 1920 would be reduced. The 
increased loss was attributed both to 
the growth of operating expenses and 
fixed charges. The loss on operating, 
which amounted to $36,842,970, was 
made up as follows: Canadian North- 
ern $16,258,579, government railways 
(including the Inter-Colonial and Na- 
tional Transcontinental) $10,448,876, 
making the total deficit on the na- 
dian National system $26,708,456. To 
this ig added an operating deficit of 
$10,134,513 on the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, which, being in the hands of the 
Minister of Railways as receiver, is 
operated by the Canadian National 
management. In 1919 the operating} 
deficit was $20,313,620. 


Pay Roll Much Larger 


The total fixed charges of $33,488,764 | 
was made up of Canadian Northern, 
$24,155,987; Grand ‘Trunk Pacific, 
$9,332,776. In 1919 these fixed charges 
were $27,928,925. The total deficits in- 
cluding operating and fixed charges 
were, Canadian Northern, $40.414,568; 
government's railways, $10,449,876; 
Grand Trunk Pacific, $19,467,290. 

The Minister of Railways attributed 
the increased loss chiefly to higher 
wages, higher cost of fuel, and also 
to increased cost of maintenance. Out 
of every dollar earned 75 cents went 
for operating wages and 20 cents for 
fuel, leaving 5 cents for all other 
requirements which totaled 29 cents. 
As an example of how operating costs 
have increased it was pointed out that 
whereas the average wage per em- 
ployee on the roads now included in 
the Canadian National system before 
the war was $700, now it is $1850 
with the result that the operating pay 
roll which in 1917 was $40,606,170, 
was $83,505,072 last year. Wages on 
capital work were $12,222,045, making 
the total pay roll $95,727,000. 

During 1920 much equipment was 
ordered for the government lines, 
namely, 75 locomotives, 4756 freight 
and 70 passenger cars, all of which 
except the passenger equipment Was 
delivered. 
the cost in 1920 was three times what 
it was in 1914, while that of other 
equipment had generally been doubled. 


Decrease in Returns 

The increase in freight and passen- 
ger rates made during the year did 
not bring about the increase in rey- 
enue expected, for while the freight 
tonnage increased 16 per cent over 
that for 1919, and the passenger traf- 
fic by about 1,000,000, the haul in each 
case was shorter, which cut down the 
returns. 

The conditions generally were at- 
tributed to the war, and as govern- 


made in 1920, the | 

he was still a firm believer in the ulti- 
mate success of the National Railways. 
He appealed for cl 2 coaperation be- 
tween the management and ees, 
which should contribute much to the 
solution. of the problem. Something 
must be done to reduce freight. rates, 


yeapecially on the long haul, for these 


were seriously crippling if not des- 
troying certain kinds of traffic. 


NAVAL POLICY IN 
BRITAIN DISCUSSED 


British Admiralty MaintainsF aith 
in Capital Ships and Has De- 
cided to Replace Four Oldest 
Vessels on Effective List 


Speciai cable to The Christian Sctence 
Monitor from its European News Office 
WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 

—It filled one with despair even to 

‘contemplate the possibility of two 

great Anglo-Saxon countries like Eng- 


land and America fighting each other, 


was the contribution to the debate on 
the navy estimates made by Lady 
Astor In-the House of Commons last 
night. England, she said, had prac- 
tically said to the United States, “We 
refuse to regard you as. an enemy in 
this matter,” and it is now up to 
America, Lady Astor continued, to 
prove herself that righteous nation 
that President Harding said she was. 

Sir James Craig, Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty, had previously gone 


into the estimates in detail and had 


announced that the four capita] ships 
to be built to renlace the four oldest 
vessels on the effective list. would be 
improvements on the Hood class, and 
would embody the experience gained 
in the war. In addition, one sub- 
marine and one mine-layer would also 
be built which, besides incorporating 
improvements, would include a num- 


ber of experimental] features. 


Dealing with the battleship vs. sub- 
marine controversy, he stated that as- 
saults from the air were much more 
dangerous to the submarine than to 
the battleship, cruiser or even smaller 
craft. | 

Lieutenant - Colonel Archer-Shee 
moved that owing to the great in- 
crease in the naval strength of other 
powers it isn ‘immediate 


In the case of locomotives i steps be taken farther to increase 


the strength of the navy in capital 
ships and their ancillary vessels in 
order to insure that the British Navy 
be at least equal in strength to that 
of any other single power. 

Viscount Curzon referring to Sir 
Percy Scott's “parrot-like” question 
“what is the use of the battleship?” 
stated that Sir Percy had never 
handled a capital ship during the war, 
and in trying to shake public confi- 
dence in the Board of Admiraty, he 
was deliberately deluding the coun- 
try. The amendment was negative 
without-a division and the House 
went into committee on the navy esti- 


ments generally had to stand behind! mates. 
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It is a ner shape in the new brown shade 


Another Walk-Over combination-fitting oxford 
is something entirely new in shoe construction. 
Not only new in style, but in the cast of the shoe. 
It has the right instep fit that evenly distributes 
all the weight. It feels good. 

The heel fits as though it were tailored. It is 
wide at the bottom and converges at the top. It 
would stay on without lacing. 


The new brown shade is a deep, rich tone. 
Not a surface color, but right in the Russia 
leather. Also in black and tan 


leathers. 
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| Eyery one has heard of food con- 
a ite ts between schoolboys, but probably 

a ie match, between two respecta- 
y sane adults, for the heavyweight 
ig championship of the world took 
last week. One champion ap- 
‘Manages to commence his 
with three steaks as a hors 
re, whilst the other consumes a 
» of French rolls as an incident. 
ina, at the present moment, 
ither cof them a be a public 
| 3 sup- 


1 


5 or 


‘3 ay 


RS 
he . N Poni 1 


test en Weer. it is! 

ent steak or roll 

. have: been discouraging by 

name. Surely, since the days 

Ga f dean have been 
1 


And now it has gone all round the 
orid. The President has split an 
. The Society for Pure Eng- 
nene is distraught. The League for 
tn 3 Edugation of Immigrants” 
ee d with dissolution. But 
} Shocks have been recorded 
Calif nor has anyone so far 
| the matter before the League 
10 ~ the contrary, Professor 


rters are no doubt 
isting “We told you 


It 


cast 


3 N 
179 


. that the infinitive had been 
> many times, and by so many 

„ that all the king's horses and 
d king's men could never pick 


were already two en- 
. and altogether gram- 
ways of forming a sentence, 
a trifle unnecessary to seek 

r way which was equally 


to the ordinary 


I]. — and the Reporters 

And again it is the papers. News 

o ’ ) ordinary reporter is just news, 
e true or untrue. What's in 

? he asks. Thus on Sunday, 


eer - Budenny, with his sword 
1 


Sais 88 PS Fits 
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“land yet, there is something stranger 


Dorothy, the Marshal, and Hiawatha 
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omers, before and after Pythagoras 


than all this, she is drawing tout Paris 
to hear her lectures on the subject. 


1 as sweet? 
» U. 


THE BLUEBIRD 
CALENDAR 


‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
As I was walking down my country 
lane this afternoon, head down, eyes 
alert for rain puddles, my thoughts a 
‘perfect winter of discontent, spring- 
time seemed a myth and violets a 
vague, uncertain memory. Not a touch 
of green by the-brookside; only a hint 
of color in the wiftry willow sug- 
gested possibility of awakening. Win- 
ter had gone, indeed, but nothing had 
come to take its place. Nature seemed 
a blank, a yawning gap. And then, 
ee into that blank there fell a 
scrap of bird-song . “Ver-i-ly! 
Ver-i-ly!” | 
Up went my head, my eyes forsook 
the rain puddles. The bluebird had 
come, bearing blue sky on his back, 
red earth on his breast. Already, in 
my thoughts, the spring had arrived. 
It may well be that one swallow 
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1 sage that here in- 
is a His work, too, en- 


his bee scholarship is at 
nee disposal of modern or oriental 
indeed indispensable to 
them, smoothing the rough way. But 
more enduring even than his writ 
ings and unique knowledge is his 
noble character. As he was brave 
and chivalrous, so he succeeded. 
Keeping ever in view the object of 


till it was accomplished and more 
than accomplished, in the face of every 
difficulty, every discouragement, he 
gen on to victory. 

as a traveler Burton -ranke 
5 — he highest, with Capt. James 
Cook, Raleigh, Livingstone and Stan- 
ley; but he was a greater scholar by 
far than these. Had he lived in the 
spacious days of Elizabeth, Burton 
would have been knighted (a “knight”. 
he alwaye was), and made welcome 
at the court of that Queen. But he 
lived in an age more cramped. Thus 
he towered above the dulf clerks who 
managed the British Empire in mid- 
Victorian times, and scant indeed was 
the recognition accorded him. It re- 
quires great men fully to appreciate 
great men, and men of great intellect 
are often far from great. The de- 


‘sultory education of Richard Burton 


during his restless boyhood scarcely 
gave promise of his great future; 
though to be sure it was his schooling 
on the continent that taught him a 
love of swordsmanship and a knowl- 
edge of several European languages. 
Destined by his parents for th 
church, Burton’s ambition was to en- 
ter the army, and in due course he 
had his way. The firet 19 years of his | 
career. were spent in the service of | 
the Honorable East India Company. 
and it was during the six years spent | | 
in India that, by sheer hard work and 
devotion to duty, the whole founda- | 
tion for his future success was laid. 


cannot make @ summer, but I am 
wre. that one bluebird can make a 
‘springtime—for-. me. 

The exact day and hour at e 
winter leaves off and spring comes 
definitely upon the stage is a matter 


} 


| Africa—the 


The pilgrimage to Mecca, the first 
of a long se daring and success- 
ful exploits, followed by his 
exploration of the eastern horn of 
dangerous journey to 
Harar in Somaliland. Then came the | 
Crimean War. In spite of the fame 


of perennial disagreement, varying 
from individual to individual by weeks | 
and even months. One person of my | 
acquaintance will not admit that 


spring 


balls. 


| official 
jealousy robbed him of his reward; jittie 


characteristicallx. 
has definitely arrived until she | other than to be allowed to employ. 


can.lay her winter coat away in moth | the irregular troops he had trained so 
By that time, as I tell her, all | thoroughly in battle. 


he had won, and of immense services | 
which he rendered during the war, 
red tape and professional 


he asked for no 


He returned to 


the characteristic versatility, all the 
youthful enthusiasm has gone out of 


the 


season and the year is verging 


| 


upon middle age. Besides this, there 


nothing final and conclusive in her 


method of calculation, for I have 


known her to plunge to the bottom 
of cedar chests and resurrect winter | 


| 


clothes even in mid-June. 
than the weather, and one which will 
leaye me some months of springtime 
to be enjoyed. And so, whatever' hap- 
pens afterward, whether there be a 
steady succession of mild days usher- 
ing in the violet and buttercup, or a 


I prefer a more trustworthy criterion | 


his journey, never shirking the task 


ee Ana ae 
some money by 


3 begrudged so 
‘eareless country, came too 
Englishman who had done 


scholars the world over. g 
man, it seems, always has detractors. 
Burton was eccentrie, yes. But that 
is only to say he did not do what 
other men do (sure road to un- 
popularity) and he did what other 
men do not do; for example, he went 
to Mecea, and he discovered the Lake 
region. and source of the Nile in 
Africa. : 

And so our Arabian Knight, as his 
friends loved to call him, lives on in 
our hearts. It is difficult for those 
who stay at home to realize what 
Burton's great travels mean, We see 
only the final triumph, forgetting the 
patient study beforehand, the prepara- 
tion, and the journey. But wherever 
the English language is read and un- 
dersteod, boys will worship the hero- 


years; for we shall never see quite 
his hike again. 


SOL KERSCHNER’S 
NOON HOUR 


OER wT 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
It was the noon hour, when there 
flowed from the down-town garment 
makers’ workrooms a seemingly un- 


brief hour's break in the day, relief 
from the whir of machines, the rum- 


| bling tones of the foreman's voice, the 


insignificant little bickerings which | 
always went on between them. 


from the noisy quick 
around the corner, thinned by those 
who, having enough of one topic of 
| conversation, drifted with complacent , 
e | Curiosity to Other 
progressive means of 
gossip of the street. 

On one side of the street, backed 
‘diagonally to the curb in a sort of 
ridiculous neatness, was a long row 
of delivery wagons, the horses in their 
shafts busily sniffing and tossing feed 
bags, and occasionally stamping their 
feet. Once in a long while a steel | 
6h struck up a scarlet point of 
li There were in the line proud 
creatures with flashing eyes who 
arched their heads sélf-consciously. 
There were meek creatures who 
needed to be clipped and knew it. 
There were horses that mirrored in 
their somber eyes an understanding | 
that they were now only fit to do the 
heavy work of those who may not eat 
unless they toil, There was one gay 
pony, harnessed to a Anne 
wagon whose glittering sides flaunted | 
vivid red and yellow signs, a joyous | 
advertising device with jingling bells 
to attract attention. The pony was 
‘conscious of the gorgeous trappings 
and pleased with his appearance. 

Out of the crowd of bearded men 
who gesticulated in accord with their 
views on the Labor question edged Sol 


learning 


Kerschner, seeming to stroll but giv- 


ing the impression of being on urgent 


Steady succession of blizzards, it is 
always spring for me after the frst | 
call of the bluebird. 

Others believe in catkins or pin their | 
faith to redwings, and some timorous | 
ones will put no trust in anything 
short of a crocus. The only fault 1 
And with them is that there is nothing 
adventurous in their vernal expecta- | 
tions, and that I can ascribe no merit 
to a belief in certainties. Not that I 
would go so far as Tertullian’s osten- 
tatious “Credo quia impossibile est,” 
but I like a little hazard in belief to 
add a zest to my confidence. Catkins 
and redwings are well enough, and the 
crocus is really a sort of vegetable 


| business. 
at the dull strip of sky stretching away 
toward the river between tall build- 
ings. 
mured something unintelligible under 

‘his breath, smiling pleasantly to him 
self. He kept his hands in his pockets. 


He peered contemplatively | 


He clucked a little and mur- 


With elaborate unconcern he picked 


his way among the gabbling men and 
women and walked up the block as 
far as the gleaming plate glass win- 
dows of Levenbaum & Goren’s whole- | 


sale velvet and trimming house. He 


stood idly gazing at a swirl of shim- 


mering gold tissue which caught and 


, Warmed the vagrant rays of dim sun- 


Prawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Sir Richard Francis Burton 


England in 1856, and a few years later 
left the army forever. Before this, how- | 
ever, he had made his- greatest contri- | 
bution to geographical science—the : 
discovery of Tanganyika, and the Vic- | 
toria Nyanza, in Central Africa. 

In 1861 began the second half of 
Burton's career as an explorer. He 


light. Then Sol Kerschner said, softly, 
“Ho-hum-—” turned, crossed the street 
and made his way diligently toward 
the row of delivery wagons. He 
must have been moving his hands in 
the large pockets of his long over- 
coat, perhaps fingering something of 
value 

The horses pricked up their ears. 
One whinnied shrilly. The pony’ 


stamped a delicate foot and tossed his 


bushy mane. A silver-gray horse, un- 


bluebird, but they are anticlimax.| had now entered the Consular Service | Wieldy of figure and drooping of mien, | 
They prove what the bluebird an- and with that unconscious humor for flicked his tail with an attempt at 


As for me, when once I which British officialdom is dietin- | briskness. 
Sol Kerschner stopped at the head 


nounces. 
have heard his voice I ask for no 
k. 


| guished; the great oriental scholar was 


| sent by the Foreign Office in turn to Of the line. 


From his pocket he drew | 


It would seem that anyone who Fernando Po, on the West Atrican forth a hand which, opened, showed | 


cannot believe the 


scarcely be convinced by anything 


short of 100 degrees in the 
shade. There is something final and 
conclusive in his appearance. One's 
eyes have grown accustomed through 
three months of winter to white 
wastes of snow, black woods against 
the skyline, and brown, dejected fields. 


‘was always thorough. The erudition 
| fidelity and 


inspiration that, but the usual in- | 
trigue quickly changed the appoint- 
ment-—-and finally to Trieste. 

During bis long and active career 
Burton wrote and studied incessantly. | 
He learned 29 languages in such man- 
ner that he could converse freely with 
princes rather than with the bazaar 
folk. He wrote many books, the best 
known of which are perhaps his “Lake 
Regions of Equatorial Africa,” the 
“Pliigrimage to Meccah and E- 
Medinah,” and “First Footsteps 
East Africa,” the translations of 
Gamoens, and the „Ait Laylah wa Lay-| 
lah,” or as we say, “Arabian Nights.” | 
This last was his final and greatest | 
work. No man was ever so well 
equipped. for the task; perhaps the 
half-hearted attempts of the few pre- 
‘vious translators spurred him on to do 
— work in the only way that appealed 

to him — thoroughly. Richard Burton 


he tage a to this immense labor, the 
‘completeness with which | 
it was carried out amazed even his 
friends even as it delighted them; 


enemies were put to silence. The rec- 


in 


bluebird will | coast, Santos in Brazil, Damascus —an three little white cubes. He chattered | 


softiy to the horse whose feed bag 
had dropped to the ground. where a 
| shower of gold zrain littered the gutter. | 
He patted the long, straight neck and 
| tweaked pleasantly at the furry ear. 
He smiled at the nibbling. velvet 
mouth. Then he passed to the pony. 
who capered like a child over two 
lumps of sugar. “You are smaller 
than the others—therefore you must 
have less.“ murmured Sol Kerschner 
in his careful English. 2 
And so on down the line. It took 
several minutes to visit each horse. | 
The crowds on the other side of the 
street began to shuffle around, to move | 
toward the steel doors that led into 
the gray. buildingg. Several men 
yawned noisily. Faintly from some- | 
where inside there sounded a gong. | 
Two or three men ‘shouted good 
naturedly to Sol Kerschner, Come on | 
you—you'll be late. What a business 
for the noon hour!” | 

Sol Kerschner siapved his hands | 
gently together to shake off the last 
clinging grains of sugar and went into 
the building across the street. 

A clock chimed a single stroke. 


1 aie 


| city on the slopes of Mount Eubcea in 


explorer, and scholars will revere one 
whose fame grows with the passing: 


ending stream of men and women, 
taking with varying emotions their 


Sidewalks were crowded with chai- | 
tering groups, swelled from moment 
to moment by those who returned 
0 lunch place 


groups, a sort of 
the 


famous Lions’ 


lowering with the crew in their places. 


like — but you won't 


your ship as steady as possible and 


by the British, School at Aena under 
the direction of Mr. Wace and Mr. 
‘Casson. The excavations were to sup- 
plement and correct those wonderful 
discoveries of Schliemann, when in 
1876-77 he first unearthed this ancient 


southern Greece. 

The first important question was 
whether a culture similar to that of 
Corinth, which goes back to neolithic 
times, Could be found at Mycene. By 
digging dn undisturbed section, layer 
by layer, down to the bed-rock, it was 
discovered that this was the case, the 
layer above the rock being neolithic. 
The section also shows that the site 
had been inhabited more or less with- 
out interruption from neolithic times 
until about 1100 B. C., when thie whole 
city was destroyed by a great confla- 
gration. This destruction of the city 
is attributed to the Dorians, as the 
evidence from the pottery and other 
objects found above and below the 


to unhook. The moments are 
whilst the boat goes slowly down 
ship’s side till she arrives within 
about four feet of the crest of the 
highest wave. The order is then given 
“Belay” immediately followed by 
“Stand by” to the man on the releas- 
ing lever, and as the crest of the next 
wave comes under the bows of the 
boat the order is given “Let go.” The 
lever is pulled and by the time the 
boat actually drops the crest is two- 
thirds of the way along the length 
of the boat—a touch of the helm and 
a shove of the boat hook by the bow 
oarsfhan and she sheers clear and is 
riding free, ready for duty. 


— ee ee — enon | nate oe 


burnt stratum makes it clear that the 


people who lived at Mycene after the, 


burning of the city corresponded to 


the people usually known as Dorians. | | 


This fact had not been clearly estab- 
lished by previous excavations. ‘ Schlie- 
mann's excavations only showed My- 
cen as a bronze age city correspond- 
ing to the second Late Minoan period 
of Crete, about 1500 B. C., onwards, 


ad 
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HOME FOLKS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

A woman from Marion, Ohio, stood 
outside the White House gate look- 
ing in intently. “I am thinking,” she 
said, “of the little wooden house in 
Marion where the Hardings lived, and 
am wondering how Mrs. Harding feels 


Ain there.” 


If the great white mansion, with 
its stately rooms and formal furnish- 
ings, was different from the cozy 
frame house, with its hospitable front 
in Marion, the Hardings at 
least had their own kith and Lin with 
them to help wear off the strangeness 
and to help them to settle into it as 
a home on the first day of their oc- 
cupancy. 


by members of the immediate family 


Mr. Harding’s father and sisters 


‘and Mrs. Harding's niece—no stran- | 


gers. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Lions’ Gate at Mycene 


and into the iron age which com- | 
menced about 1200 B. C. 
As regards the great buildings of 


ington who will 
White House before they return to 
their respective homes. 


Dinner was also a family meal. | 
In addition there are a number of 


Luncheon, the first meal to 
which they sat down after Mr. Har- 
ding had become President, was shared they could send 100,000 young Eng- 
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3 it ervepe into 
what you write somewhere but, est 
man that you are, you p him 
from. eI et with it by skillful 
use of those blanket phrases: an in- 
formant,” “a high authority,” “in offi- 
cial ce done who is in close 
touch the situation.” These are 
not always meré phrases. In pro- 
portion as a newspaper is honest, 
they are the armor of words. They 
protect the personage from the thrusts 
of those who would make things un- 
comfortable for him if they knew he 
had said the thing. Or they protect 
him from his suspicion that he needs 
such protection, which is the same 
thing, practically. | 
| It wasn’t like that with Mr. Self- 
ridge. Only oncé did he say, “But of 
course we can’t say that.” He talked 
quite frankly. With.the vigor of the 
American business man, the sort that 
retires after long service with Mar- 
shall Field, and then goes to London 
and begins all over again, he wédged 
a good deal of sound conversation. in 
between the wheat cakes. Yes, he was 
breakfasting. There’s little else to 
do at 9 in the morning, unléss one is 
an . interviewer. 

And here is his overflow, already 
too long delayed: 

J tell those Englishmen over there 
that they are a wonderful people. 
Think of Newfoundland being thé cen- 
ter of such a mighty Empire! And yet, 
there’s the tight little isle, smaller 
than Newfoundland, I think, and her 
great strength is her people's reserve, 
their poise, their placid consciousness 
of inherent power. I tell them that if 


lishmen to the United States to ab- 
‘sorb some of thé American business 
man’s vigorous punch and push, and 
if the United States could send 100. 
000 American youths to England to 
take on some of their poise, each na- 


‘cousins and other relatives in Wash- | tion would be the better for ft, that 


have to visit the 


To make it seem more like home, 
friends and neighbors from Marion 
dropped in by appointment in the late 
afternoon of March 4. In fact, Ohio 


Mycene, these recent excavations 
have shown that most of them, such 
as the famous “Treasury of Atreus” 
the great walls of the city and the; 
Gate of beautiful hard 
-breccia, were built in the fifteenth 
century B. C. 

The excavations have thrown new 
‘light oh important questions of gen- 
eral history, especially on the tra- 
ditional Dorians and Achzans, show- 
ing that at any rate in the Argolid no 
great catastrophe happened until the 
great destruction and burning of 
Mycenæ in 11⁰⁰ B. C. 


F in a 1 Seaway 


One of the severest tests that a 
Seaman can be put to is launching a 
boat from the deck of a ship in a 
heavy sea. A few minutes only is 
necessary to clear her away ready for 


Ii the ship is of any size, it means that 
fram the water to the davit head may 
be a matter of 40, 50 or in a very big 
ship even as much as 60 or 70 feet. 
To get some idea of what lowering | 
from this height means an experiment | 
might be made by standing on top 
of a house with a piece of string and 
a stone tied on the end. Then move 
your hand slowly to represent the 
rolling of a ship and you will have 
some idea of what the boat looks 


have any idea 
of what it feels like in the boat. 


The first consideration is to get 


this is done by bringing her nearly | 


» own again and that all that is neces- 
isary is to walk up to the White House 


Harding feeling about Ohioans, looked 


seems to feel that it has come into its 


much the greater. They have what we 
haven't, and we have what they 
haven't. And the two of us together 
are a wonderful peoplé.” 

Mr. Seifridge himself seemed to 1 
lustrate his point. Certainly there 
was poise in his interview. And yet 
during the talk he had 
breakfast; answered the telephone, re- 


‘and say, “I am from Ohio,” a yrs 
that will oper all gates and doors. 


spite of the Harding hospitality — 
Ohioans as | — 


tendency to regard all 


ceived a telegram whith be noncha- 
| lantly tossed aside after one reading. 
| 24 talked across the table to a busi- 
ness friend, who was also out at 9 
o'clock in the morning. 


— — — 


neighbors {t is not going to be possible | ff EHIHHE E ö Malai ARNO Mü Wb 


to receive all who come wearing a 
Buckeye badge and a purpose to pene- 


trate the mystery of the executive 
mansion. Even George Christian, Mr. | 
Harding’s secretary, who shares the 


‘Slightly worried after one of the unin- 
| yited Ohio delegations left. | 

An out-of-town visitor who found | 
his way into the White House 


about the time that the Hardings ar- 


rived was surprised to see that there 
was no apparent sign of the Wilsons 
having moved out. “They left all the 
furniture, so far as I can see,” he re- 
marked. “Of course they left. Uncle 
Sam’s property,” replied 
Washington correspondent. “Didn't | 
you know that he furnished the White | 
House for the presidential tenants and 


veteran 


a 


that all they have to do is to bring their | 


clothes with them when they come and | 
take them away when they leave?” 

The executive officer showed little; 
change on Inauguration Day. J. P. | 
Tumulty, secretary to Mr. Wilson, 
moved out and George Christian 
moved in. Mr. Christian spent much 
time in consultation with Rudolph 
Forster, who has been executive clerk 
at the White House through many 
successive administrations, knows all 
the details and has a wide official ac- 
quaintancé. 
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Combination! 
The Small Instep Shoe 


Size 3½ to 13 
Width AAA to C 


_. “BEG. U. 8. Pat. . 


People Whose Shoes 
Wrinkle or overlap at the 


instep need not purchase 
custom made shoes to get 
proper fit. The Coward 
Combination Shoe is made 
to fit the slender foot or 


low instep perfectly. 


The Combination is made 
with an upper two sizes 
smaller than regular, provid-- 
ing a thorough fit at the in- 
step and ankle, and allowing 
plenty of freedom around the 
toes. Our fifty years of shoe- 
making show in every line. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. v. C. 
(Near Warren St.) , 


| 


The Friendly Clow 


ORPORATION 
Courtesy and Corpora- 


tion Co-operation should be a 
part of every sale we make. 


Jog us always when You 
think You are not getting 
what You should receive. 


, The Edison Electric | 
Illuminating Company of Boston 


ue ate 1 45 7 si 14 2 Maat el 


Chocolat s 


obe Milk a 
Best of Tailoring. 


TAILOR foc da 
Genuine Antiques 
AT SAMPSON’S 


56 Pemberton Squate, Boston 
Antique Furniture, China, 
Pietures and Bric-a-brac. 

Furniture Repaired, 
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a wit devote its attention to the grain 
1 — and alleged gambling in 


125 but no definite policy has been 


& but their diversity indicates 


a 
i gure 


MR, PALMER DEFENDS 


on Agriculture 
we J. — (R.), Senator 
Dakota, 


i due by seniority and by the dis- 

of other committee chairman- 

. Carroll 8. Page (R.). Senator 

x was ranking mem- 
committee, but he is chair- 

| of ‘the Naval Affairs Committee 


do not want Senator 
chairman of the committee for 
! that he is not in the habit 


se reserve for the conservative el- 
in control is a victory for the 
8 liberal element in the Senate. 


or Gronna as chairman of one of 
| 1 


ho out a murmur. 
“5 wn Mr. vate and William 8. 


“with a public in- 


is concerned. 


d Gambling in Foodstuffs 
n fs probable that the committee 


Hearings on the ‘matter 
already been held on the House 


Many bills for the cur- 
of gambling have been intro- 


lack of any definite understanding 
as to the best means of meeting the 
problem of gambling in grain futures. 
Practically all officials who have any- 
thing to do with’ marketing agree 
that there are grave evils in the pres- 
ent system. The Bureau of Markets 


8 bill which went to Con- in 


| e chances of airing the ques- 
tion in the next Congress have been 


of liberal leanings will have a 
Z 


The 3 is true of other measures 


measures which affect the pro- 
and It will be less 


first crack of the discipline whip had 
worked the desired effect. : 
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‘| Falling Off in February im 14 


Industries as Compared With 
February, 1920, but Some In- 


creases Reported Over January 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Washington News. Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia. 
—Approximately 193,000 fewer per- 
sons were on the pay rolls of 14 se- 
lected industries in February, 1921, 
than one year ago, according to sta- 
tistics issued yesterday by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. While some 751,500 persons 
employed in these industries in 

, 1920, this number is shown 
to have decreased to approximately 
558,200 workers last month. 


«Comparing the figures of February, 


1921, with those of identical establisir- 
ments for February, 1920, decreases 
in the number of persons employed in 
each of 14 industries are shown. The 
largest decreases are 44.2 p-r cent in 
tls. hosiery and underwear, and 41.3 
per cent in the automobile, 36.3 per 
cent in the leather, and 35.1 per cent 
in the woo] industries. 
decreases are 2 per cent in bituminous 
coal mining and 1 per cent in cotton 
manufacturing. 


The smallest 


When compared with February, 


per cent, appear in 
underwear, wool, an 
tries. Bituminous coal mining shows 
a decrease of 1 per cent. 


1920, the amount of the pay roll in 
» fact that Mr. Norris succeeds| February, 1921, also shows decreases 
in all 14 industries. The 
ittees of Con- decrease, 74.4 per cent, is shown to 
investigations have taken place in the automobile 
tbe —— = and that legis- industry. Respective decreases of 
51.3 per cent, 45.8 per cent and 44.3 


greatest 


e hosiery and 


leather indus- 


The statistics show that in 10 in- 


January. 


mparing February. 
1921, eight industries show 
an increase in the amount of money 
paid to employees and six show a de- 
erease. The most important increases, 
34.6 per cent, and 31.4 per cent, occur 
in the men’s ready-made clothing and 
the wool industries, respectively. Car- 
building and repairing shows a de- 
crease of 14.4 per cent, 
crease reported in the leather industry 


is .8 per cent. 


dustries there were increases in the 
number of persons on the pay roll in 
February as compared with January, 
and in the remaining four, decreases 
are noted. The largest increase, 42 
per cent, is shown in the wobl in- 
dustry. Men’s ready-made clothing 
shows an increase of 21.1 per cent, 
and in the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustry, an increase of 20.6 per cent is 
(R.), Senator from Iowa, the noted. The smallest increases, 8 per 
ading of the committee, it cent and .2 per cent, appear in iron 
‘more than likely that the campaign | and steel, and leather. 

sharge industry 12.6 per cent appears in car build- 

, will: continue, as far as this | ing. 


A decrease of 


1921, with 


while the de- 


CERMANY SEEKING 


HER PRE-WAR TRADE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Brazil. 


low-priced 
America, according to à report to the 
Department cf Commerce yesterday 
from Charles A. McQueen, commercial 
attaché at Santiago, Chile. 
appeal, he says, is made for the most 
part on a price basis, though not so 
low as before the war. 
| goods are priced so high because of ex- 
change rates that German goods are 
at least 40 per cent below them. Ac- 
cording to reports from the east coast, 
packer the Germans are not Working as hard 
in Chile as they are in Argentina and 
The opinion prevails also that 
sundry German competition is not a great 
factor in the present checking of 
American trade with Chile. 


Germany is making good progress 
in a drive to revive her pre-war trade 


articles with South 


Germany's 


American 


TOWN BARS AUTOMOBILES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ILSEBORO, Maine — Automobiles 


will be barred from the island of Isles- 
boro for at least two years more, fol- 
lowing the action of the town meet- 


HIS BEER RULING ing tabling a weakly supported motion 


to admit motor vehicles. The decision 
of the citizens in maintaining their 
stand against automobiles on their 
re | Streets is seconded by the majority 

of the summer visitors at Dark Har- 
bor, who oppose encroachment upon 
‘the quiet and simplicity of the resort. 


FUTURE OF THE FILIPINOS 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — 


George H. Fairchild, publisher of the 
Manila Times, mentioned in Philip- | = 
pine business circles as ge da 
n of the islands; has 
arrived here, en route to Washington. 
In a statement yesterday he said he 
did not believe the Filipinos were ad- 
vanced to such a stage that they 
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“| been Americans we would have stood 


| Oriental Institute of the University of 
Breasted, 


in search of ancient documents and 


low our expedition to go up the Eu- 
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e The Christian Bion onitor 
| its Western N 

CHICAGO, Illinois — “It 3 an 
anxious, rough, and difficult week. 
The Arabs showed great friendliness 
toward us as Americans; had we not 


little chance of coming through alive.” 
These two sentences strike the key- 
note of the narrative of one phase of 
the adventures of à recent expedition 
in the Near Hast, sent out by the 


Chitago. Prof. James Henry 
who telle the story, led the expedition 


data which may shed light on early 
civilization. 

Professor Bréasted and his squad of 
four m were the first white men, 
or at 1 the first non-Moslems, to 
cross the new Arab state since its 
proclamation as a result of the world 
war, and his trip was regarded as of 
such importance that Lord Allenby, 
British Governor in Cairo, Egypt, sent 
nim to London to report on his ob- 
servations to the Foreigh Minister, 
Lord Curzon. 
American Advice Asked 

“We had much opportunity to meet 
the sheiks,” said Professor Breasted, 
in describing the trip from Baghdad, 
up the Euphrates River, beyond the 
British frontier, to Aleppo, “ and I 
found it at firet difficult to believe 
that traditional Arab friendship for 
nap ese had been displaced by hos- 

2 

“A deputation of officers from the 
Arab army called on me at Der-ez- 
Zor to send messages imploring as- 
sistance and advice from America. The 
seriousness with which they voiced 
their need of guidance and advice was 
highly impressive, and their friend- 
liness was appealing. They were ready 
to give to us all protection, and our 
chief danger lay in the roving bands 
of brigands infesting the country.” 
The occassion for thie trip was the 
“discovery of a series of remarkable 
ancient wall paintings uncovered in 
the enormous Roman stronghold of 
Salihieh, oceupied by the British as 
their farthest outpost on the upper 
* some 300 miles above Bagh- 


Record of Paintings 


“The Civil Commissioner (of Bagh- 
dad) asked me to go there at once and 
make a record of the painti and a 
series of photographs, that the} might 
not perish and be to modern 
knowledge. As the British authorities 
had thus far thought it unsatfe to al- 


phrates more than at most 160 miles, 
because the region was still in the 
fighting zone, I seized the opportunity 
with great pleasure.” 

Having gone so far up the Eu- 

phrates to record the wall paintings, 
they returned to the Mediterranean 
coast overland, instead of going back 
the way they came, by Baghdad and 
India. 
Before going to Arabia, Prof. 
Breasted spent some time in Egypt, 
exploring the pyramid country by mili- 
tary aeroplane, circling over the most 
important sites, and making photo- 
graphs disclosing remains of prehis- 
toric ruins too faintly defined to be 
observable from the ground. 


Ancient Royal Annals 


Among the most notableof many pur- 
chases of archaeological treasures, 
made accessible by the downfall of the 
Ottoman Empire following the world 
war, were several fragments of a 
black stone found |at Cairo containing 
the oldest known royal annals in his- 
tory. Although these had been pre- 
viously studied, “it was ssible to 
make numerous new readings,’ said 
*rofessor Breasted, especially a group 
of 10 predynastic kings of united 
Egypt, proving that there was a long 
enduring union of Egypt before the 
dynasties—that is, a predynastic dy- 


. 4 general amnesty law}: 
| delegations will come to Washington 


ARTICLES OF FOOD 


nasty, the oldest group of rulers over 
a united country now known in human 
history, reaching back as far as 2500 
. .* 

One of the important purchases in 
Egypt was a complete group of 25 
painted limestone statuettes, repre- 
senting an official and his household. 
These are supposed to be 4500 years 
old. There were also. purchased four 
variegated glass bottles, in blue, white 
and yellow, representing the earliest 
stages of the glass industry and as- 
signed to the fourteenth century B. C. 
Professor Breasted spent $15,000 for 


Egyptian antiquities for the Chicago 
Art Institute. 


— — A — 


SOCIALISTS NOT TO 
PICKET WHITE HOUSE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from itg Washington Mews Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The Socialist amnesty committee, | 
which opened headquarters here yes- | 
terday, announced that the proposed 
plan for picketing the White House 
until political prisoners should receive 
the benefits of a general amnesty had 
been abandoned. Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
N on behalf of the committee, 
8a 

“It is probable that President Hard- 
ing is prompted by as keen a sense of 
justice as we are and will no doubt 
prove more than ready to extend am- 


a 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


passed by Congress and on April 13, 


to t in a perfectly orderly 
fashion petition which has been 
rolled up asking for the release of 
those imprisoned under the Espionage 
Act. Our plan, then, is nothing more 
revolutionary than securing a petition 
and arranging for its presentation.” 


DECREASE IN PRICE 


Cost to the Average Family Last 
Month Was 21 Per Cent Less 


Than a Year Ago—Returns 
From 31 Cities Are Tabulated 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A decrease of 21 per cent in the 
retail cost of all articles of food, com- 
bined, to the average family in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with a year ago, 
is noted in figures issued: yesterday 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor. A decline 
of 9 per cent is shown in February as 
compared with January, while for the 
eight-year period, February, 1913, to 
February, 1921, the percentage in- 
cr in all articles of food combined 
was 63 per cent. 

With the exception of the price of 
hens, all of the 43 articles reported to 
the bureau by retail dealers in 51 
important cities, decreased in price in 
February, 1921, as compared with the 
preceding month. The price of hens, 
however, increased less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

Some of the decreases shown during 
the month in the prices of the other 
articles were as follows: 

Strictly fresh eggs, 39 per cent; stor- 
age eggs, 35 per cent; potatoes, 13 
per cent; and rice, 12 per cent. 

Prices were the same in February, 
1921, and February, 1920, for canned | 
salmon and bananas. Some of the 
larger decreases for the year period 
follow: Cabbage, 61 per cent; onions, 
58 per cent; potatoes, 57 per cent; 
sugar, 53 per cent; rice, 43 per cent; 
and lard, 36 per cent. 

Taking the eight-year period as a 
basis, the price of hens is shown to 
have increased 107 per cent; flour, 97 
per cent; ham, 90 per cent; storage 
eggs and bread, 89 per cent; lamb, 85 
per cent; bacon, 75 per cent; pork 
chops, fresh. milk, cheese and potatoes, 
73 per cent. The otter articles for 
which prices were received on both 
dates showed increases ranging from 
22 per cent for rice to 72 per cent for 
corn meal. 

The average family expenditure for 

food decreased from January 15, 1921, 
to February 15, 1921, in all of the 51 
cities from which monthly prices are | 
secured. The greatest decrease, or 11 
per cent, was shown in Buffalo. and 
Butte. In Detroit, Louisville, Memphis, 
Rochester and Savannah, the decrease 
was 10 per cent. In Bridgeport, Chi “| 
cago, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, | 
Dallas, Kansas City, Little Rock, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
Haven, New York, Omaha, Philadei- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
and Washington, the decrease was 9 
per cent. 
For the year period, February, 1920, 
to February, 1921, all of the 51 cities 
showed a decrease in the cost of food. 
The greatest decrease, 26 per cent, 
was in Memphis and Minneapolis. In 
Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, the decrease was 25 
per cent. 


STATE POWER CONTROL 


AUGUSTA, Maine — Provision for 
state authority to control and develop 
Maine water powers is contained in 
a constitutional amendment submitted 
to the Legislature by Gov. Percival P. 
Baxter, long a leader in the movement 
for development of these resources of 
the State. The proposed amendment 
also includes provisions for taxation 
of all present water powers, and will 
leave the decisions of the water-power 
question to the people. 

DODGE CAR FACTORY REOPENS 

DETROIT, Michigan—Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Car Company, closed since 
last December, has reopened with a 
force of between 3500 and 4000 men. 
The company normally employs 20,000 
men. Workers are to be added as con- 
ditions warrant. 


— — 


teempelling full cooperation on the 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The State 

prohibition bills, which have passed 
thé Senate and will probably 80 
through the House next Tuesday, are 
essential to enforcement in this city, 
according to dry leaders, who say that 
the violations of the Volstead act show 
the need of the additional support 
which thése laws would add to the 
federal enforcement machinery by. 


part of the state and local officials and 
courts. 

Something of the need for this more 
drastic enforcement is indicated by the 
report of Samuel L. Hamilton, super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan district 
of the Anti-Saloon League, who finds 
on investigation that of 561 saloons 
on First, Second and Third avenues 
ir this city, holding licenses in 1918, 
only 131, or less than 25 per cent, have 
gone out of business, while 393 are 
today making no pretense -of being 
anything but wide open saloons sell- 
ing drinks, bottled goods and mate- | 
rials for home brew. 

“The continued existence of these 
places is prima facie evidence of the 
violation of the law,” says Mr. Hamil- 
ton. “They can ‘be closed whenever 
the city authorities honestly wish 
them closed and move in that direc- 
tion, because these officials have au- 
thority directly under the Volstead 
Act, entirely independent of any state 
enforcement legislation, to apply for 
an injunction under the federal law.” 

After trying in vain for months to 
get accurate figures of the number of 
saloons which have gone out of busi- 
ness and the number still selling 
liquor hert, the league made a saloon- 
to-saloon canvass, in certain sections, 
after tabulating every former éaloon 
in Manhattan. The survey is being 
continued and figures for other dis- 
tricts will be given out as completed. 

Dry forces see in the attempt fo 
repeal the state primary law and to 
return to the party convention a 
menace to prohibition enforcement 
and are calling to the attention of 
believers in prohibition the necessity 
of prompt action for the nn 
of that law. 


MASS MEETING TO. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—A mass meeting in ‘the interest of bhe 


disarmament is to be held on Easter 
Sunday under the auspices of the 
newly organized Woman's World 
Disarmament Committee, which has 


issued a call asking that simultaneous 
{conferences be held by the women of 
20 states. The chief speaker at the 
Washington meeting will be W. E. 
Borah (R.), Senator from Idaho, who 
endeavored to have an disarmament 
resolution adopted by the last, Con- 
gress. 

The committee stated yesterday that 
the object of the mass meeting and 
conferences would be to give expres- 
sion to the strong sentiment in favor 
of an immodiate conference on world 
disarmament, as the first step toward 
the abolition of war and the essential 
reduction and redistribution of taxes. 


SCHOOL CONTEST. 
ON CONSTITUTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Approval 
is being given by educators through- 
out the United‘ States to the Consti- | 
tution contest of the National Security | 
League, in which prizes are offered to 
grammar school children in every | 
state for the best interpretation in | 
the form of charade or pageant of 
the fundamental liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The heads of the education depart- 
ments of 14 states have formally in- 
dorsed the contest and announced it 
to the schools under their jurisdiction. | 
In other states, through the coopera- 
tion of county and city superintend- 
ents, the children have taken up the 
contest. In all, 21 states are inter- 
ested. 

The National Security League an- 
nounces that it maintains that the sta- 
bility of the institutions of the United 
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pine THE PROMISE Is FULFILLED 


HANOVER, UNION and BLACKSTONE STS., BOSTON 


Directly opposite Union, Friend and Haymarket Sq. Sübway Stations 


6 varieties of an entirely 


at a special price made us 


The Johnson Educator Food Co. 


ANEW SWEET COOKIE 


that pleases the children and satisfies the 
ups, made by the Johnson Educator F 


and flavored, each different from the other. 
sale up to the present time warrants us in strongly 
endorsing this biscuit. It is sold at all our stores, 


of plain and fancy cookies—we 
priced them very low. 


CO, |} 
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new cookie, decorated * 
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fore they had exchanged shots with a 

party believed to be Mexican smugglers, 
in which three Americans 
wounded. The Mericans opened fire 
on three American immigration offi- 
cers who discovered thé Mexicans 
fording the Rio Grande. 
fire of the immigration officers appar- 
ently wounded one of the three Mexi- 
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‘EL PASO, Tess United States 
soldiers and immigration officers early 


yesterday were patrolling the Mexican | 
border near here, where the night be- Under the tentative decision reached 


yesterday by the International Com- 
munications Conference, in respect of 
the distribution of the former Ger- 
man cables, the United States will re- 
ceive in full ownership the line from 
Guam to Yap, in the Pacific, and the 
line from New York to Brest, in the 


were 


The return 


cans wading the river and was an- Atlantic. 


swered by riflemen 
bushes on the Mexican side. 
spectors and 100 soldiers of the forty- 
eighth infantry from EI Paso re- 
sponded to a call for assistance, and for 
more than an hour the firing contin- 
Fifty-seven quarts of 
whisky, abandoned by the smugglers, 
were discovered at daybreak. — 


ued briskly. 


STATUS OF ALIEN 
LAWS DOUBTFUL 


WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
— The Departments of State and Labor 
have asked the Department of Justice 
to determine whether Congress, in re- 
pealing war time laws, inadvertently 
wiped out the statutes under which 
the government has maintained a 
abroad on undesirable aliens 
seeking to come to this country. 

If the laws no longer exist the only 
means the government has to prevent 
a flood of undesirables pouring into 
this country are the immigration laws, 
which make exclusion possible only 
at the ports of entry, and fear is ex- 
pressed that the already congested 
conditions there will become worse. 

This situation is expected to result 
in early reenactment of an immigration 
restriction law similar-to that recently 
veto by former 


check 


given a pocket 


concealed in 


the conference, 


ristian M nitor 
‘from Specia! 10 Nhe Che atin er- Mon 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


This became known following a con- 
Five in-|ferencé between Norman II. Davis, 
American delegate and chairman of 
and Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara, the Japanese Ambassador, 
Japan’s delegate to the conference. 


— | men cen 


President ‘Wilson. 


POLICE CHANGE BY 
OREGON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

PORTLAND, Oregon — After spend- 
ing three weeks at the police head- 
quarters, where a personal study was 
URGE DISARMAMENT | made of police affairs, Mayor George 
Baker orders that Chief of Police Jen- 
kins shall henceforth have complete 
control of the police affairs of Port- 
“One of the principal mistakes 
of the past,” says the Mayor, “haa/ ton 
mn that the Mayor’s office and other 
bodies and organizations have inter- 
fered too often with the regulation of 
the police department. 
ment is now organized on military 


land. 


lines. 


just adopted, every officer must give a 
oomprehensive report on every case, 
and the report is not finished until the 


MAYOR 


Technital reasons prevent immedi- 


ate official announcement of the agree- 

ment, as Jules J. Jusserand, French 

Ambassador and delegate to the con- 

ference, is awaiting the instruction of 

his government, to give France's as- 
sent. 

Italy will receive an important link 
in one of the Azores cables, and Eng- 
land, it is understood, retains the line 
she diverted from New York and Ger- 
many to Canada and Britain. The 
French allotment is said to be the 
largest. 

Japan obtains the former German 
cables from Yap to Shanghai and from 
Yap to the Dutch East Indies. 

Japan insists upon Japanese opera- 
tion of the Yap end of the Guam-Yap 
cable until the status of Yap is dis- 
posed of, it is stated, and Holland will 
operate the Dutch East Indies end of 
the third cable running from Yap. 

The question of Yap’s status is dif- 
ferentiated from the cables question 
in the tentative agreement, although 
the American position that Yap neces- 
sarily must be considered as vital in 
any communications system in the 
Pacific is maintained. The communi- 
cations conference, however, is not 
taking jurisdiction over the Yap prob- 
lem, but is leaving that for ad judica- 
tion by the principal allied and asso- 


ciated powers. 


the nam 


The depart- of Bolivar, 


report system} York. 


CARACAS HONORS WASHINGTON 


CARACAS, Venezuela — A govern- 
ment decree issued on Thursday gives 
the name of Washington to an impor- 
tant avenue and orders the building of 
a new park to be called Washington 
Park, in which the statue of 1 
ton iu be. 7 The old. : 

will be renamed. after. . 

8 ang the ceremonies incident o 
ng of the two parks will be 

held on April 19, the day the statue 
the famous Venezuelan 
statesman, is to be unveiled in New 


ek *. 


By the new 


case is. closed.” 


GLEE CLUB TO FINANCE. TRIP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—The 


RENT DECREE DECLARED YOID 


LOS ANGELES, California — The 
municipal anti-rent profiteering ordi- 
nance, designed to limit sums landlords 


of their 


Harvard Glee Club will finance the court. 


trip to France which it is soon to take 
the invitation of the French 
The offer of the French 
Government to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the trip has been declined 
and the $50,000 necessary will be ob- 
‘tained from the Harvard alumni. 
| Some of the members of the club will 
pay their own expenses. 


upon 


Government. 


investments, 


might charge to certain percentages 
has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the county 


‘COMMITTEE VACANCY FILLED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Frank B. Kellogg (R.), Senator from 
Minnesota, was selected to fill the Re- 
publican vacancy on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee caused by the resig- 
nation of Albert B. Fall, now secretary 
of the Interior Department. 
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| 1 arn some people a 
long time to learn the 


truth of the fact that good 


shoes are an economy. 


Discover this truth for yourself 
right now. and you'll be the 
gainer. 


Before you do apy more ex- 

perimenting. put HANAN 
shoes on your feet. Then you ll 
see that the very best in foot- 
wear is by far the most economi- 
cal in the long fun. 


Both in cost per mile and in 
“cost for style. such shoes as 


HANAN’S represent true 


economy. 


HANAN & SON 


eee Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn Cleveland 
Buffalo 


St. 
San Francisco 
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“GHEE. E. GRAY COMPANY 


; 


* each one of these battles the 


. 25 W. * the result. Its 


Fe res 


sae isi prey: * 


and progress is being wade in spite 
of the terrible conditions of unemploy- 
ment to be found everywhere. The 
I W. W. is regaining its strength and 
is stronger im purpose than ever. 

“Tt is a momentous fact that the 
International Council of Trade and 
Industrial Unions, which is to hold a 
convention in Moscow in May of this 
year, has extended an invitation to the 
I. W. W. to take part in that congress. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
not been invited, which demonstrates 


to us that the I. W. W. is recognized 


by the world’s greatest labor move-. 
ment, of which, I hope, the I. W. W. 


* will become an integral part. This is 
not the Third International of the 


Communist Party, to which the I. W. 
W. as a body is not eligible. The 
council to which I refer is an eco- 
nomic organization to which there will 
be representatives from ail countries. 
This is the organzation toward which 
Mr. Gompers casts anathema. He has 
also written a letter withdrawing affili- 
ation with the Armsterdam congress, 
saying that it is too radical for the 
A. F. ef L. These are but stanzas in 
Mr. Gompers’ swan song. He demon- 
strated the strength of the A. F. of L. 
in the last election.” 


Decision Awaited 


Mr. Haywood was then asked con- 
cerning the case against him and many 
other I. W. W. leaders. 

“We are patiently awaiting the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court,” he replied, “in connection, 
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ur | all r aie 


class recognize 
was or- 


„ namely, the steel trust 
Rocks, the 


Wooden Company at Law- 
! =h ts, and other places, 
1 r trust of the northwest, 
hes Piao better conditions in 
camps controlled by the 


resorted to ah 
fot clenoe, mach of which 
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7. posed of by the lower courts. The 


other two, we think, now have no 
standing, because of the repeal of the 
espionage law.” 

“What are the labor conditions in 
the steel industry?” Mr. Haywood's in- 
terviewer asked. 

“Generally speaking,” he said, “I 
don't think the conditions have im- 
proved much. The strike flattened out 
entirely. The Interchurch World Move- 
ment report will, of course, stand as 
a monument against the iniquities of 
the steel trust.” 

“What was the Chief difficulty in 
the way of a successful strike; why 
did it flatten out?” 

“Because there were too many 
unions; 24 were involved. Though 
moa had at one time a bank account 

of $500,000, they learned that it is 
impossible to amalgamate men where 
there is so much division of opinion.” 

“And how is the industrial union 
plan progressing in n with 
the craft union?“ 


Progress of Industrial Unions 


“It is gaining here and everywhere. 
The international council of which I 
have spoken set forth that the unions 
united with it must be industrial in 


-iform. Already it has 10,000,000 mem- 


bers.” 

It the council would reject unions 
that are not industrial, wasn’t it su- 
perfluous for Mr. Gompers to reject 


the council in behalf of the A. F. 


of L. 

Mr. Haywood agreed that it was, 
but added that, of course, some unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. were 
industrial and were therefore eligible 
to the council, though the federation 
as such was not. 

“And what is your attitude toward 
the Russian Soviet Government?” . 

“As I have said,” Mr. Haywood re- 
plied, “I hope that the i. W. W. will 
become part of the international 
council. Of course I think I speak 
for the entire organization of the 
J. W. W. when I say that we heartily 
22 the Soviet Republic. It is, 

know, the only working-class 
| government in the world.” 


LECTURER TO YALE NAMED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW *HAVEN, Connecticut — The 
‘Harvard University lecturer at Yale 
for next year will be Prof. Warren M. 


deg ball be no discrimination based on 
ſelr sex or otherwise, but teachers and now 


principals rendering the same kind 
and grade of service shall receive 
equal pay.“ 

Opposition argument was advanced 
by Joseph L. Powers, representing the 
Boston Schoolmen’s Economic Asso- 
‘Clation, who asserted that the living 
expenses of an unmarried woman 
teacher could not be considered as 
comparable to those of the majority 
of men teachers; that the latter have 
more dependents that are a long-time 
burden; and that the issue involved in 
this consideration. is fundamental and 

“essential to the life of a social sys- 
tem of which the family, not the in- 
dividuel, is the basis.“ He declared 
that the passage of the bill would 
mean scaling down the men’s salaries 
to pay the increase granted the 
women; would permanently destroy 
the hope of elementary school-teach- 
vers for lessening the gap between 
their salaries and those of high school- 
teachers; and would cut down the 
number of male teachers. 

Public’s Position 

From the point of view of the pub- 
lic and the school system, Mr. Powers 
questioned the phrase, “equal serv- 
ice,” asserting that attempting to 
measure service in terms of scholar- 
ship and teaching of lessons is “settin 
up a standard where no standa 
is possible.” He defined educa- 
tional service as fundamthtally infiu- 
ence and the building and implanting 
of ideals, in which the male teacher is 
necessary, adding that the measure 
would create a single eligibility’ list 
from which the highest ranking 
teacher would be drawn, regardless of 
sex. Mr. Powers took exception to 
assertions of the proponents that the 
equal-pay practice had not driven men 
out of the hing profession and in- 

movement as of Social 
n | istic origin, now. “making appeal for 
legislative sanction.” ; 

Appearing in reply to the opposi- 
tion, Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald, of the 
School Voters League, declared that 
the effect of financial discrimination 
on professional development and effi- 
ciency is undeniable. She pointed out 
that the bill makes no provision for a 
single eligibility list, and asserted that 
when salary is regulated on a basis of 
dependents it becomes a “charitable 
proposition.” Mrs. Fitzgerald said that 
investigation showed that 70 per cent 
of the women teachers have depend- 
ents, while an investigation of six 
schools showed that the number of 
men teachers with dependents was 50 
per cent. She declared that the sin- 
gle woman’s expenses are high, par- 
ticularly in view of the position she 
must maintain. 


Aims of Teachers 


The men teachers, Mrs. Fitzgerald 
asserted, are working for a constant 
increase in the degree of discrimina- 
tion and therefore are opposing any- 
thing, such as the pending bill, which 
might interfere w 
declared that the influence of women 
teachers on the pupils is just as im- 
portant as that of men. Girl's schools, 
she said, are not reserved entirely for 
women teachers and principals, al- 
though “there is no basis for the as- 
sumption that a woman is not capable 
of the administrative work of a thing 
even so great as a high school.” It 
makes no difference how able a man 
teacher is, Mrs. Fitzgerald emphasized, 
he is paid the higher rate merely be- 
cause he is a man. 

“As to the assertion that there are 
three times as many women seeking 
school positions as men,” Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald concluded, “is a fact the burden 
of blame for which is on ourselves. 
We must educate our women up to a 
sense of a greater responsibility to 
themselves and to other women. We 
must do away with the idea that 
woman is ‘cheap labor. 2802 


‘OIL MEN SEE NEW 
OPENING IN MEXICO 


GALVESTON, Texas—A way around 
Article 27 of the new Constitution of 
Mexico, which Americans say is con- 
fiscatory, has been discussed here hy 
members of the Association of. Pro- 
ducers- of Petroleum in Mexico. A 
reasonable interpretation of Article 
14 which provides in substance that 


their aims. She 


eye was Called 63 
Leaders Plan | Resistance 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Any at- 
tempts to reduce wages of coal min- 
ers in the United States will be re- 


: sisted, John L. Lewis, president of the 


United Mine Workers of America, de- 


clared yesterday in announcing that 
the policy of resistance had been ap- 
proved by the union’s executive board, 
in session here. The union min- 
ers, it was said, have contracts at 
present wage scales that continue un- 
til March 31, 1922. Wage reductions 
proposed in Washington, southeastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, are re- 
garded as a possible forerunner of 
‘similar proposals throughout the 
country. Mr. Lewis’ statement re- 
ferred specifically to these states, and 
added a general declaration applying 
to the coal industry as a whole. 

“The United Mine Workers,” he 
said, “has said from the first that it 
would not permit wage reductions in 
view of the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the mine workers are not 
making more than a living wage as 
it is.“ Mines in Washington State, it 
was said, have shut down because 
of the miners’ refusal to accept re- 
ductions to the wage level of October 
31, 1919, or approximately 25 per cent. 
Regarding this Mr. Lewis said: 

“The proposed reduction in Wash- 
ington will not be permitted. The 
present agreement will have to stand 
until it expires by limitation. The 
same action has been taken as in the 
case of proposals for reductions in 
southeastern Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, The agreement will be protected 
with the full force of the United Mine 
Workers. 

“And while on this subject,” he con- 
tinued, “I want to go on record as 
saying that any attempt to reduce the 
wages of the miners is indefensible. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
wage reductions in the coal industry 
benefit no one; furthermore, the wages 
now being paid are sufficiently low 
ty allow coal to be produced aad sold 
to the consumer at a reasonable rate 
in comparison to other commodities 
and still bring the operators a good 
profit. The consumer will not have to 
pay any more than he would if wages 
were reduced, under the present agree- 
ment, because Kis reduction would not 
be reflected in the retail price of coal.“ 


BINGHAMTON PAPERS 
ON OPEN SHOP PLAN 


BINGHAMTON, New York — The 
Morning Sun resumed publication 
yesterday after suspension on March 
8 when the Binghamton printers de- 
clared a strike. The Sun announced 
that in the future its composing room 
would be open to any man or woman, 
boy or girl who desired to learn the 
printing trade orm had knowledge of 
the trade and desired a position. Spe- 
cial reference was made to world war 
veterans who had received federal vo- 
cational training in printing and who 
had been unable to obtain positions. 
The Binghamton Press in its initial 
issue on Thursday carried a similar 
announcement 

The striking printers remain firm 
and continue to issue the Binghamton 
Adyocate each morning. 


CAPE COD MOVEMENT STARTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HYANNIS, Massachusetts—The first 
definite movement along extensive 
lines to promote the interests of Cape 
Cod was started a few days ago when 
representatives from the towns all 
over the Cape, from Marion to Prov- 
incetown, organized the Cape Cod 
Chamber of Commerce. Among the 
projects are the forming of a coop- 
erative poultrymen’s association and 
the construction of a landing on the 
canal for visitors from New York by 
boat. 


GAME PRESERVES SOUGHT 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

AUGUSTA, Maine — Game sanctu- 
aries would be set aside in several 
parts of the State under the provi- 
sions of an act filed in the House. The 
act is designed for the preservation 
and conservation of wild life in the 
State, and applies to wild birds, in- 
land fish and game, establishing of 
a reservation being made contingent 
upon petition of 25 or more inter- 
ested citizens including a rity of 
the property owners affected. 


PRIMARY LAW SUSTAINED 


had been passed by the Senate under 
which the primary law would be re- 
peaied, The vote was 87 to 128. 


— — 


RICH AND LEE-A-VER 


MONTPELIER, Vermont—The ver. 
mont House has defeated a bill that. 


Special arate Chelate Science 1 
trom its Washington News Office 

| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Approximately 160,000 men in the 
United States are liable to prosecution 
by the United States Government on 
the charge of being draft evaders dur- 
ing the orld war, according to a 
statement issued yesterday. by Maj.- 
Gen. Peter C. Harris, adjutant-general 
of the United States Army. 

Final revision of the lists already 
sent to the adjutant-general’s office by 
the local draft boards has almost been 
completed, so that it is now antici- 
pated the first list will be published 
not later than March 31. Prosecutions / 
will then be in order. Succeeding lists 
will be printed from day to day after 
the draft. board lists have been care- 
fully checked against the records of 
the War Department, the Navy. De- 

partment and the Marine Corps. When 
— the lists are to be given wide 
distribution in order that the names 
of the alleged deserters may be known 
to as many people as possible in the 


communities in which they lived at the- 


time of the draft. 

Any man who has reason to believe 
that he is charged with desertion from 
the draft, it is pointed out in the state- 
ment, may escape the odium of having 


‘his name published if he actually is 


not a deserter, by communicating all 
the facts in the case to the adjutant- 
general's office. If a man is convinced 
that he is a draft deserter, he may 
escape publicity and subsequent ar- 
rest by voluntarily surrendering to 
the military authorities before the lists 
are published. 

In order to assist all officers and 
others in apprehending deserters, the 
lists will be furnished to city and 
county police officials, state officials, 
to postmasters for posting on the 
post office bulletin. boards, to the De- 
partment of Justice for distribution 
to its field agents, to detective 
agencies, to the American Legion, and 
to other patriotic societies. 

Expenses not to exceed $50 to in- 
clude reimbursement for the amount 
actually expended, but not to include 
allowance for service, may be paid 
to any civil officer or citizen for the 
apprehension and delivery to the mili- 
tary control of deserters from the se- 
lective draft. It is the intention of the 
Secretary of War, it is stated, to ask 
Congress when it convenes in April 
to appropriate a sufficient sum to en- 
able the department to pay the full 
reward of $50 for the’ apprehension 
and delivery of draft deserters. — 

The number of cases of désertion 
originally reported was 489,003. Of 
that number, however, 151,354 were 
found to have enlisted in the United 
States armies or those of the Allies, 
or had been erroneously inducted; 
163,738 were apprehended prior to 
July 15, 1919, and some 13,000 more 
names have been eliminated from the 
lists since then, leaving approxi- 
mately 160,000 names to be published. 


WOMEN DEMAND DRY 
LAWS BE ENFORCED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from it: Western News Office 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Aroused 
by open and defiant. violation of the 
liquor laws, the Milwaukee Federa- 
tion of Church Women, which has a 
membership of 30,000 distributed 
among 100 churches, announces a 
campaign for enforcement) 

The Wisconsin League of Women 
Voters, in its first convention held in 
Milwaukee, has gone on record as 
favoring a vigorous movement to 
clean up roadhouses in Milwaukee and 
throughout the State. The league 


adopted resolutions asking women to 


vote only for men who will promise | 
to fight roadhouse abuses. 


PLAN FOR RELIEF OF 


JEWISH POPULATIONS | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—A commis- 
sion of 25 Jewish business men rep- 
resenting widely diverse industries 
throughout the United States will 
make a six weeks’ visit this summer 
to Poland, Austria and other sections 


of the war-devastated area, in order 


to formulate a program to render per- 


Recent Changes Have Greatly 


F FINE “SHIP HAVEN | 


Improved Sea Front of This 


Ancient Town in Honduras en- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana Puerto 
Cortez, Honduras, historically ancient 
and once commercially antiquated, is 
being converted rapidly into a modern 
seaport, with wharves, seawall, ware- 
houses d abundant cargo-handling 
facilities, according to B. M. Randolph, 
a British subject who has been in the 
lumber business in Puerto Cortez for 
11 years, and is now returning 
through New Orleans for a vacation 
in England. To the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor, Mr. 
Randolph said: 


“It seems almost fanciful that the 
ancient sea-town of Puerto Cortez, 
which never has been a port’ in an 
adequate sense of the word, should 
be converted into one of the most 
modern ship-havens of Central Amer- 
ica, but it is true. What, less than 
* year ago, was a swampy jungle, 
has been filled in clear down to a 
new concrete seawall, and a new 
waterfront town is being built on this 
filled-in land. A ramshackle wooden 
dock, with a few rusty rails on it, 
has been eliminated, anda concrete 
wharf, 760 feet long, and wide enough 
to accommodate three lines of rail- 
road, has taken its place. 

“This wharf stands on reenforced 
concrete piling, from 25 to 45 feet in 
length, and ig being covered with a 
steel shed, ich will protect wharf, 
cargoes, men at work loading and fin- 
loading the ships, and railroad engines 
and cars while at the new dock. The 
largest Harrison line steamers, which 
formerly were compelled to lie off and 
load and unload by lighter, now come 
up to this wharf and discharge and 
take on their loads in about one- 
third of the time formerly required. 
Bumpers of hard wood, set on strong 
coll springs, in the outer concrete 
wall of the dock furnish protection 
both to the ships and to the new 
wharf. 

“The improvement of the harbor is 
the result of the taking over by the 
S. S. Zemurray interests of the Na- 
tional Railroad of Honduras, and the 
Cuyamel Fruit Company, one of the 
Zemurray interests, is making the 
improvements to the waterfront. The 
railroad is being improved for its en- 
tire length of 70 miles from Puerto 
Cortez to Petrerillos, and a roundhouse 
and electric power plant are being 
erected.” 


HAMBURG-NEW YORK SERVICE 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Passenger and freight service be- 
tween Hamburg and New York is to 
be inaugurated by the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company of Great 
Britain. There are to be two sailings 
each month from New York and two 
from Hamburg, calling at Southamp- 
ton and Cherbourg. The first ship is 
expected to call at Cherbourg on 
May 3. 


PATRIA ORDERED TO BOSTON 

NEW YORK, New York—The 
French steamer Patria, detained at 
quarantine here since her arrival last 
Tuesday, has been ordered to Boston 
to land her third class passengers, 
because of the crowded condition of 
New York detention and fpmigating 
quarters. 


r 


convention, in April, 1920, after long 


and thorough consideration and study 


of industrial problems, and will stand 


as adopted. 

No financial threats will have the 
slightest influence on the policy of 
the association, it was declared. The 
“financial threat” is the construction 
placed on such letters as that sent 
out recently by the Employers Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
to employers’ associations in other cit- 
jes and states, saying that because of 
information given their members con- 
cerning the association's industrial 
program, which is considered danger- 
ously radical, that organization was 
unable to raise more than $90,000 of 
the $200,000 fund sought in its recent 
campaign. This letter says in part: 

“On January 12 we issued a bulletin 
to our members drawing their atten- 
tion to the industrial program which 
had been adopted by the T. W. C. A, 
a copy of which bulletin was sent to 
you at the time. 

Radicalism in Churches Alleged 

“The ladies of the T. W. were very 
‘wrothy’ over our action, but we told 
them that we could do nothing unless 
they would repudiate the action of 
their national body and promise not 
to send any of the sums they were 
raising to the national headquarters, 
where it would, of course, be used in 
support of the industrial program 
which had been adopted and which 


“we believed to be detrimental to our 


American institutions. 

“The dangerous attitude of some of 
our religious and quasi-religious in- 
stitutions is one of the most serious 
things we have to face at present. 
Unless those of our members who are 
connected with the various churches 
of the country -protest in vigorous 
fashion against the radicalism which 
is creeping into our church bodies the 
result will be extremely grave. Re- 
ligious bodies can hardly expect us 
to give them money for the purpose 
of manufacturing weapons with Which 
to destroy industry. 


Support May Be Withdrawn 
“Wé presume you have seen a copy 


of the February 1 issue of Industry, 


which outlines the radical nature of 
the literature with which the young 
minds of the members of the Y. W. C. 
A. are being brought into contact 
through the industrial department of 
that institution. . 

“The radical and Bolshevist ele- 
ments in the churches seem to be co- 
operating through the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and many of our members are ex- 
pressing themselves as determined to 
discontinue financial support of their 
respective churches unless they would 
withdraw all moral and financial sup- 
port from the Federal Council. 

“‘*Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,’ industrial as well as any 
other kind.” 

Officials at the association head- 
quarters here decline to notice such 
attacks by answering them. The as- 
sociation is described as a Christian 
organization, which has taken what 
it believes to be a Christian stand, 
and is not es any class in its 
programs. 
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manent benefit to the needy Jewish | 


populations of those countries, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Louis Marshall, 
American Jewish Relief Committee. 


‘Each man will place himself at the 


disposal of the government in the dis- 


3 to be visited. The members of 
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“A Glimpse of Real History” 


The Hidden Causes 


—OF THE— 


American Revolution 


SAXBY N PENFOLD 


This important work is the 

result of a far-reaching research | 
into the causes of the American 
Revolution, and proves that all of 
the troubles between Britain and 
America have — caused by the 
machinations and propaganda of 
their enemies. 


cover, fi fty-five pages. Pries 
ose eeatyaid any part of the world. 


The Beitish-American Association 


chairman of the | 
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Paine 


Mahogany dressing table, 


with triplicate mirror, $52 


Of excellent design, make and finish, 
proving anew that you never pay extra for 
the eatra — at 


Paine Fumiture ©. 
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make some great effort, espe- 
the matter of time for deliv- 
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locomotives are to be of various 
and sizes; they are for various 
companies, the Norte 
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Of the same series, 10 more loco- 
motives, with their tenders, are or- 
from the Hannoversche firm of 
Hanover, with the obligation to deliver 
the first five of them on the Spanish 
railway at Irun within seven months 
of the signing of the contract and the 
five others one month tater, all the 
other conditions being identical with 
those specified in the first contract. 
For 15 tocomotives of the series 4000 
the quotation is accepted of the firm 
of Henschel & Son of Cassel at the 
price of 4.20 pesetas the kilo for the 
empty engine and 2.50 pesetas the kilo 
for the tender, with the obligation of 
delivery at Irun of the first five within 
seven months, the second five one 
month later, and the third five a month 
after that, the other conditions the 
same as before. The announcement in 
the Gaceta covers the advance to the 
Norte company of the sums required 
fo- the payment for the engines when 
they shall be due, the figures being 
mentioned, and the import dues in- 
cluded. 


A Curious Point 
Contracts are also being made for 
railway wagons, and in this matter 


there is a ratMer curious point to 
mote. Spanish firms came into this 


| competition, but their tenders were 


high, nothing less than 12,000 pesetas 
being quoted. An Austrian firm 
tendered 11,000 pesetas and a French 
firm 20,000 francs. There were two 
German tenders, one for 193,500 marks 
and the other for 95,000 marks, but 
there was an addition to these quota- 
tions which has passed almost un- 
perceived and which is the curious 
point to which reference has been 
made. 8 
Germany is losing no time in sad- 
Alling the buyers and consumers with 
the export tax which at the time of 
these tenders was first being an- 
nounced as a proposal] for a levy on 
her by the Allies for reparation dues. 
To the sums of the German tenders 
thus quoted there were addéd 2500 
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technical eduéation. 
3 its place as 2 
regular e study at British uni- 


versities. The y of the agricul- 
‘tural schools have only been estab- 
lished during the last 30 years. That 
the Ministry of Agriculture is now 
fully alive to the importance of the 
subject is illustrated by the financial 
assistance that it has given to former 
service men, who wish to attend agri- 
cultural colleges. At the present time 
these institutions are crowded to over- 
flowing. Thus, in a few years time, 
Great Britain is likely to possess a con- 
siderably larger number of trained 
agriculturists than has been the case 
during recent years. 


| Farmers’ Prejudice 


It is of the utmost importance that 
the greatest possible benefit should be 
derived from this stimulus which has 
been given to agricultural education. 
The systematic establishment and 
work of the colleges has, practically 
speaking, resulted in the formation of 
a new profession. Moreover, that pro- 
fession has had considerable difficulty 
in obtaining general recognition—par- 
ticularly from the farming community. 
The English farmer, as a general rule, 
is opposed to any innovation. When 
chemists and botanists first began to 
apply their knowledge to agricultural 
problems, the farmer was exceedingly 
sceptical of their recommendations. 
In some cases, it must be admitted, 
this skepticism was justifiable. Early 
agricultural scientists were somewhat 
liable to base their recommendations 
wholly upon laboratory results with- 
out reference to ordinary practical ex- 
perience. In many cases, undoubtedly, 
the agricultural scientist led the 
farmer astray—with the unfortunate 
result that the farmer became opposed 
to the introduction of agricultural 
science. ; ’ 

Happily, today. this prejudice is 
very largely disappearing. To a con- 
siderable extent, this-change is due to 
the many benefits the farmer has re- 
ceived from the aforesaid scientist. 
The introduction of many artificial 
fertilizers, the means of avoiding and 
destroyng fungoid pests, and the in- 
vention of labor-saving machinery, 
have proved to the farmer the value of 
the teaching. Moreover, today, the 
agricultural scientist as a rule is bet- 
ter acquainted with ordinary farming 
conditions; consequently, modern sei- 
entific recommendations are made with 
a more sympathetic regard for the 
practical difficulties with which the 
farmer has to contend than was the 
case some years ago. The appoint- 
ment of county cultural organizers, 
who have had both scientific training 
and farming experience, has recently 
done much toward creating this im- 
proved understanding. 


Value of the Training 
It is felt that any misunderstanding, 


which may still exist in this direction, 


pestas in the case of the first tender is likely to solve itself automatically. 


and 1500 in that of the second as “sup- | Before the war, the opponents of agri- 


plement” for the 12 per cent export cultural education frequently pointed 


tax. This is a procedure which will 


out how few students at agricultural 


cause much international excitement | colleges actually became farmers. This 


when it is known and appreciated, 
since it is evident that Germany in- 
tends to e the neutral consumers 


pay the 0 


POLES HAVE VOTED 
FOR SECOND CHAMBER 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

WARSAW, Poland—tThe constituent 

Parliament voted in favor of a second 

chamber at the second reading in spite 

of the opposition of the Left parties. 


e | The composition of the Senate has 


been voted as follows: The Senate to 
be ed of members elected in 
the provinces (wojowodstwa) by in- 
tegral universa) suffrage. Fach prov- 
ince constitutes an electoral district; 
the number of mandates to the Sen- 
ate to be in the proportion of one to 
four of the mandates to the Diet. 

The right of voting is granted to all 
who have completed 30 years of age 


The and have lived at least a year in the 
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was largely true. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the number of 
students at such colleges was small 
and that, as a rule, they could obtain 
remunerative agricultural posts abroad 
after completing their training, and 
in consequence farming in this coun- 
try did not appeal to them very 
strongly. The increasing number of 
past students of agricultural colleges 
who are now farming successfully in 
England tends to remove any doubts, 
that may still exist, of the value of the 


tural colleges. 

The large number of students at 
such colleges will undoubtedly result 
in many more of them becoming prac- 
tical farmers than has been the case 


view that many men have obtained 
farming experience before entering 
upon the more theoretical] and scien- 
tific work undertaken at an agricul- 
tural college. The probability that a 
large number of such men will shortly 
become practical farmers is a matter 
of great importance in view of the 


the industry. f 
It appears evident that, however im- 
portant questions of organization and 


administration may be, the key to 


progress must always rest with the 
farmer himself. This being the case, 
the present development in technical 
education will, it is considered, exert 
a most beneficial influence on British 
agriculture by the improvement it will 
effect in the personnel of the farmi 
community. - 


FRENCH ADVOCATE 


By special correspondent 8 The Christian 


training provided at British agricul- 


in the past. It is with this object in 


present period of reconstruction in 


CANCELLING OF DEBTS 


PARIS, France — Raphael Georges 


financiers, the author of several inter- 
esting works, including his recently 
“Initiation Financiére,” and 


‘Ville Weed would love abou 
that amount. In this reckoning 
would seem that whereas the Sen- 
has included Russia’s debt in the 


that it is mere justice 
nn There should be 
proportionate the 

cost of war. If this were 
land and America instead of beipg 
creditors would actually be debtors. 
The burden of the war presses most 
heavily on France which has to re- 
pair the enormous battlefields. That 
there should be such a settling up, 
though ideally called for, is perhaps 
too much to expect, but it is not in 
his opinion too much to expect a 
cancellation of debts. In any case it 
is hard to see how France can acquit 
herself of her debt, which only has 
the effect of depressing her finances, 
and reducing her prospects of speedy 
recovery. For the creditor countries 
the cancellation of debts would eco- 
nomically be an excellent thing. They 
would actually gain by it. While the 
present conditions prevail it will be 
impossible for Europe to take Amer- 
ican goods in the quantities that would 
otherwise be received and there re- 
sults for America overproduction, 
consequent unemployment, and dis- 
astrous derangement of the economic 
machine. The dollar at 15 francs or 
30 lire does not benefit America. On 
the contrary it may prove to be a 

dangerous state of affairs. 


Altogether the European countries 
owe each other and America nearly 
24,000,000, 0 ͤ-P“P or 316,000,000. 000. 
It is an enormous sum and unless it 
is subjected to a compromise, an ar- 
rangement, or a. cancellation, it will 
remain like a millstone round the 
neck of Europe. Georges Levy is not 
alone in his advocacy of a revision or 
an annulment of debts all round. It 
is advocated by all financial experts 
on this side, not only because their 
countries are directly interested, but 
on general economic grounds. It is, 
however, not wished to link the can- 
cellation of French debt to América, 
with the cancellation of British debt. 
It is probable that soon after Mr. 
Harding takes up office there will be 
a special commission sent out to 
America to discuss the whole matter. 
The financia] solidarity of the Allies 
and of the United States has been 
proclaimed on many occasions. It is 
on this solidarity of interests that 
France relies for her financial] reha- 
bilitation. 


BRITAIN TO PROTECT 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WESTMINSTER, England—The Key 
Industries bill to be put before Parlia- 
ment at an early date as one of the 
firat government measures of the ses- 
sion, has received the approval of the 
Cabinet. Sir Robert Horne will intro- 
duce the measure to the House. Fine 
chemicals are to be included in the bill 
on the ground of the necessity for safe- 
guarding in this country an industry 
which was vital to the winning of the 
war. The government places great 
importance upon the development of 
chemical science and its application to 
industry. The German Government is 
determined to spare no effort to re- 
cover Germany's position as leader in 
the world’s chemical industry. The 
position of manufactured potash prod- 
ucts in the new bill is not yet deter- 
mined. 

Raw potash, being a heavy chemical 
And essential to agriculture, is to be 
allowed into this country without re- 
striction, but manufactured products of 
which potash is the basis are being 
carefully considered, It is felt that, in 
view of the expense of providing the 
essential equipment for potash manu- 
facture during the war, this young and 
promising British industry should be 
safeguarded. 


LANDS EXCHANGED 
FOR PARK PROPERTY 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
HONOLULU, Hawaii—Trustees of 
the Bernice Pauahi Bishop estate voted 
recently to accept the offer of the 
Territorial Government to exchange 
lands in the district of Kau, island 
of Hawali, for property which the 
estate owns within the boundaries of 
e Kilauea national park area. 

n exchange for the land in the 
park area, comprising about 170 acres, 
the estate will receive approximately 
2700 acres of sugar cane and pasture 
land. These are the last of the Kilauea 
area lands which the territory will 
acquire for subsequent transfer to the 
United States Government, When all 
transfers have been completed, the 
Kilauea National Park, having as its 
chief asset the active volcano of 
Kilauea, will become a reality. 


PARK WITH ONLY ONE TREE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN .FRANGISCO, : Calitornia— The 


Science Mocitor ) 
BERLIN; Germany—The chief a- 


By special 


allied questionnaire, the document sub- 
mitted to the German representatives 


(at Brussels by the allied delegates, to : 


| which attention has been drawn in 


previous dispatches, is that it has pro- 


German Government a mass of vital 
material and statistics which throw 
a vivid light upon Germany's present 
and economic situation. Much 
information, for example, about the 
state of the German railway system is 
contained in the ansyer of the German 
Government to the following question 
—number 27 on the allied list: 
“Compare the actual state both a6 
regards numbers and condition of Ger- 
many's rolling stock now, last year, 
the year 1913. Give separate lists for 
the locomotives and railway wagons. 
The German answer is as follows: 
April April 
1913 1919 
. . . 29,896 . 36,500 
Passenger cars .. 85,000 81.000 60,000 
Goods cars .... 660,951 739,000 546,800 
It is emphasized that a much 
higher proportion of the rolling stock 
is now in urgent need of repairs as 
compared with 1913. For example: 
11,315. locomotives, 9000 goods cars and 
75,000 passenger cars, although most 
of them are still in use, are in a very 
bad condition. In reply to another 
question dealing with the German rail- 
ways the German Government men- 
tions that the loss of the railways has 
been largely caused by the enormous 
cost of the reparations already carried 
out to the rolling stock. Close on 
9,000,000,000 marks have been spent 
on the construction of new locomotives 
intended to replace those which in ac- 
cordance with the peace treaty terms 
Germany was compelled to hand over 
to the Allies. The cost of reparation 
to rolling stock is estimated at 3,000,- 
000,000 marks. 


War Blamed 


What are chief causes of unemploy- 
ment in Germany? Such was another 
question which provoked some inter- 
esting information in reply. 

“The present unemployment in Ger- 
many,” replies the German Govern- 
ment, “is due in part to causes which 
date from the war and the first months 
after the armistice. Many industries 
took a long time to recover from the 
stagnation which then prevailed, a 
recovery which was hindered to a con- 
siderable extent by the lessened ca- 
pacity for work of many workers due 
to undernourishment, a factor which 
particularly kept back the output of 
the mines. W 

“Other causes of the slow revival of 
industry were the loss of important 
industrial areas through the Versailles 
Treaty and the practical cessation of 
Germany's export and import trade 
through the surrender of its merchant 
shipping. It is quite true that as 
compared with the date when the ar- 
mistice was signed the quantity of raw 
materials needed for German industry 
has improved and so far as the export 
trade is concerned the low level of the 
German exchange has constituted an 
advantage. As against those consider- 
ations must be placed, however, two 
factors which came into effect about 
the spring of 1920 and have reduced 
to a considerable extent the activities 
of many factories—namely the diffi- 
culty of raising new capital and the 
declining purchasing power of the 
German popul&tion.” 


1920 


Locomotives 


actual closing down of works. “The 
second factor,” continues the German 
Government, “particularly threatens 
the output of goods for home con- 
sumption. The costs of the imported 


4 


foodstuffs due to the low state of the 
German exchange is responsible for 


come of the German people, a fact 
which means that less money is avail- 
able for the purchase of goods manu- 
factured for the home market. 


European Markets Lost 


the loss of the east European mar- 
kets which were of such vital im- 
portance to Germany, the loss of Ger- 
many's overseas business connections 
and the world-wide market stagna- 
tion. Under the pressure of in- 
creased prices the wages and the 
costs of production are rising with 
the result that, as the experience of 
the spring of 1920 showed, any im- 
provement in the German exchange 
means the handicapping of German 
trade in foreign markets and inci- 
dentally, as then happened, the clos- 
ing of many factories. In face of 
the factors thus enumerated the fact 


October 
30,000 


It is explained that the lack of new | 
capital urgently needed to extend and the Bremen, Cap Polonio and Kaiserin 
modernize factories, as well as to un- Auguste Victoria, and three new 
dertake vital repairs to existing build- steamers, the Tirpitz, Wadai and Man- 
ings, has resulted in many cases in the eden. of which the last-named is 
decline in output and in others to the 


the constantly decreasing “real” in- 


“To these difficulties must be added | 


BRITISH DOMINIONS’ 
ANSWER TO LEAGUE 
bee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand—The 


appointment of Winston Churchill as 


Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
Londo® has been regarded without 
enthusiasm by public men in New 
Zealand. Mr. Churchill is a very ac- 
tive man, with a passion for doing 
things and a fondness for making 
clever speeches. The Government of 
the Dominion may have much personal 
admiration for him, but the qualities 
that gotothe making of a good Colo-. 
nial] Secretary include caution and 
discretion. Events may prove, of 
course, that Mr. Churchill understands 
this and is not going to depart from 
the policy of his predecessors in office. 

Mr. Churchill ie reported to have 
made a reference to problems arising 
from administration of former German 
territory by the dominions under the 
mandate scheme. 


ernments are said to not regard them- | 


selves as being responsible to the Brit- 
ish Government for the operation of 
the mandates. Australia and South 


Africa, indeed, have taken their man- 


dates for the control of German New 
Guinea and of German Southwest 
Africa direct from the allied powers, 
that is, from the Peace Conference. 
New Zealand chose to take the man- 
date for Western Samoa through the 
British Government, but the annual 
reports required of the dominions, 
concerning the administration of the 
territories and the welfare of the na- 


tive populations, have to be eubmitted | 
to the League of Nations, not to the 


British Government. 

New Zealand’s High Commissioner 
in London, Sir James Allen, has pro- 
posed that the dominions ought not 
to be required to deal with the 
Colonial Office at all. The Colonial 
Office at present is the channel of com- 
munication between the Dominion 
governments and the British Govern- 
ment, but this arrangement dates from 
the days when the dominions were 
mere colonies, without the status of 
nations. Sir James Allen’s idea is that 


the dominions: should be linked with 


Britain through a special department 
in London or through the Privy Coun- 
cil, a body which is capable of infinite 
adaptation. The leading overseas 
statesmen of the Empire are members 
of the Privy Council already. This 
is one of the matters that will be 
raised at the imperial conference to 
be held about the middle of the present 
year. 


GERMAN STEAMERS FOR SALE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — Former enemy 
steamers, which are offered for dis- 
posal by Lord Inchcape, including 14 
cargo steamers taken in prize and 
ranging in deadweight capacity from 
500 to 6900 tons, are open for pur- 


| chase by the Allies, neutral or British 
nationals. Among 74 steamers offered 


for sale to British nationals only are 
well-known passenger vessels, such as 


nearing completion in Germany. The 
list includes aleo the motor-auxiliary 
training ship, Grossherzog Friedrich 
Auguste, of 1800 tons gross register, 
built in 1914. 


Spick, Span, 


The Dominion gov- | 
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For Spring 


FOU’LL save time and 
money by coming 
directly here, for se- 

lection is made easy by 

the broadness of our stock 
4 and the variety stretches 

ar 

Most likable of patterns 

in Shirtings and 
| or color tones you have not 
| seen before—to harmonize. 
i 


| “Money back if you want it.”| 


Wealth may not bring 
happiness, but if it proves 


easil pad ok | 


ay we recommend 
the te pleasant 
means: 


Cross Silk Bag 


— 


handle. Bag ½ inches deep. Unusuai 
„„ 


Leather envelope purses from $6.50 


Cross Vegetable Dish : 
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One will find this handsome dish unique 
in shape and unusual in value. Made of 
finest silver plate, “Dutch” silver design. 
Removable cover, with ring handle at 
top. Size 1334x10% inches. Unusual 


cee sd may oo 


Cross Manicure Case 


For women. Containing u handsome set 
of colored galalith fittings: buffer, 2 jars, 
cuticle pusher, cuticle knife, button book. 
nail file, tweezers and scissors. The case 
is conveniently arranged for the easy 
handling of the various fittings. An al- 
tractive glazed calfskin leather case, pas- 
tel shades, satin and velvet lining, gilt 
clasp fastening. Size: 734x7 imches 
folded 
Initials stamped without charge. 
Others from $8.50 
Manicure cases for men from $8.00 
Initials stamped 50¢ extra 


Cross Wardrobe Trunks 
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As Canadien Wheat Is Sold i 
World Market Agriculturists 
Would Also Buy There’ 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
| its Canadian News Office 
2 Quebec — The view- 
point of the western farmer was 
‘} Plainly put before the eastern business 
men when T. A. Crerar, leader of the 
Farmers Party in the House of Com- 
mons, delivered an address to the 
Canadian Club of ‘Montreal on “Some 
[Canadian Problems.” Mr. Crerar de- 
fended the farmer against the charge 
ot revolutionary radicalism; pro- 
nounced protection to be unsound; and 
j urged the extension of Canada’s com- 


world, especially to the United States. 
| “Let me first draw attention to what 
1 think is a mistaken notion in cer- 
tain parts of Eastern Canada,” said 
Mr. Crerar, “and that is that the west- 
: 6 ray lange 5 his eg ee = 
oe seeks to disrupt the exist condi- 
. * — . ba tion of affairs overnight and get off to 
in order to carry on and to an entirely free trade tasis, That is 
of education, they hitogether a mistake and no one has 

ever suggested it. There is a current 

idea that some people are afraid to go 
to bed for fear that they may awaken 
next morning to ‘see a vast army of 
farmers following a red flag, to upset 
, all the gg institutions of the 
2 country. at, however, is a very 
wn, and — inter- | great mistake. I think I am well within 
. feel that the mark in saying that there is no 
atom tide <gnvernment portion of the Canadian community 

ssh upon tle go them. that is so settled and steady as the 
bas a „teachers, since | ricultural portion of this country; 

N and there is a very natural reason for 


re last autumn, are 
Sug! az; ; it, which lies in this fact, that the 
iy a 4 — those of the farmer, the man who works upon the 
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land, is in the happy position of being 
both a capitalist and a laborer. 


‘passed at the con- Protection Thought Unsound 


a 9 5 the vie is a very natural 
r sar! og held by the 
but f the farmers N Canada as a 
. The farmer. believes that pro- 
tection as a. principle in our fiscal 

policy is . Ar but while he be- 
ves that, he does not desire to over- 
; turn everything overnight. Why does 
) a 5 ror els is ae £400; he hold that view? In the first place 
lay e ons oa oa ‘ls: 58 he realises that his products cannot 
Phe a a wai sieht seo tenn possibly find a complete market within 
a ind ae by the I all ee e the borders of the Dominion. Take 
a 5 be paid by the wheat: Our western prairies produce 
—— ould be p tree to 250,000,000 bushels in a normal year. 
e , thus — a vied int By the time we have doubled our pop- 
Co ° at The vision of ulatlon, our western plains will be 
ae ee and that the provision of | producing 500,000,000 bushels: while 
8 there are those who belleve that we 
shall see our country producing 
The extra grants thus de- 750 000,000 bushels, or even 1. 000,000. 
from the ‘Treasury, inclu- — a year. That being the case, the 
rmer in the west naturally asks what 
, education, would be market is open to him for his wheat. 
1 sums from £200,000 to prices are fixed in competition with 
„and the report of the confer- the open markets of the world, the 
‘that there is a sum avail-| argentine, Australia, and Russia, 
3 when. the last was a producing 

oh country. 
— nt the last y “The same is true in respect to live 
In support of the ‘indinge of the stock. We produce annually on the 
the . farms of Canada beyond what we can 
1 recent “| possibly consume. The same aplies to 
to an that in view of the dairy produce. Prior to the war, we 
Trish secondary edu-| exported in cheese alone 180,000,000 to 
ment was urged to 190,000,000 pounds a year to outside 
itional grant to enable | markets. The farmer is in this position, 
to augment the salaries | that the prices of the essential articles 
ant teachers. Further, that that he produces are fixed in the 
announce 1 to markets of the world; consequently, 
ae 


should have an oportunity to buy the 
without —— equipment neceseary for produc- 
tion in open competition in the world. 


Broader Markets Asked 


“May I say to this audience of busi- 


ness men, that this country will never 

i grow rich, in the full and complete 

‘kok 2 sense of the word, by trade within its 

* r core Baran own boundaries.. We have got to ex- 

wise “ate yo in the direct: tend our commerce to .the outside 

: * * he t countries of the world. Practically 

2 ia be the whole of the agricultural popula- 

tion, who have given intelligent 

thought to this question are imbued 

with this idea, that our fiscal policy 

should be based upon considerations 

that will encourage the natural in- 

jdustries of the country, industries 

based upon the — Sipe cat of 

the country, and t we should en- 

his 8 ns . dea vor to extend our trade to the other 

out that although in- nations of the world in every tegiti- 
mate way.“ 

eo In advocating the opening up of 

broader markets, Mr. Crerar . on 
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Bose Beer much lower than those * have a ah os 
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s guecial correspondent of The Christian 
4 


- jinfleed, at no time since negotiations 


taken has there been one gleam of 
‘| Tight that would encourage the belief 


‘merce to the countries of the outside 


Science Monitor 


LONDON, England Locked at 
purely from the point of view of con- 
between employers and trade 
seule matters, at the time of writing, 
are much .quieter than has been the 
‘case for months past. The shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing joiners’ strike 


remains unsettled, with not the slight- | 


est indication or hope of a settlement; 
were , broken. off and the march out 
that an understanding was within easy 


and measurable reach. 
In many: res , the joiners’ dis- 
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la foe po . n c 


pute is the obstinate that has 
revealed itself to the analysis of the 
observing student ot industrial tur- 
moil over a long period of years, due, 
of course, to the unprecedented posi- 
tion in which woodworkers in the 
butiding trades find themselves, be- 
cause of the appalling need for houses. 
It is a fruitful ff not hopeful pas- 
time—that of being wise after the 
event— of pointing out the futility of 
a policy when disaster has overtaken 
it; but the situation was, analyzed in. 
these columns by the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Mopitor in the 
first days of the dispute, when the 
opinion was expressed that the deci- 


sion of the employers to reduce wages 


Was ill-judged. . 

Bhe evil effects of the dispute upon 
other trades are now asserting them- 
selves malignantly upon the imagina- 
tion of the engineers, boilermakers, 


The Store is closed daily at 5 5 M. 
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Thirty-fifth Stree? 
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shipwrights and other kind call- 
ings. Two large ships requiring re- 
conditioning, involving an expendi- | 
ture of about £45,000 each, which | 
would give employment to thousands 
of Poplar’s workless, have left the 
Thames for continental Ports, while a 
similar condition is reported from 
Southampton, where an even greater 
expenditure of money was necessary 
for the conversion and the refitting 
of a Cunarder. 


Strikers Building Houses 

As has been pointed out to readers | 
of The Christian Science Monitor; what 
has happened is that practically the 
whole of the strikers have gone on to 
the building of houses, where there is 
still a great demand for skilled me- 
chanics; so great in fact that the 
problem of meeting the demand has | 
been subject matter for negotiation : 
over a long and painful period between 


cation he thinks it only a fair deal that he 


the building trade unions and — 
„Ministry of Labor. It would a 


the consent of the unions to the intro- 
duction of former service men as 
dilutees than they were 12 months ago 
when the matter was first mooted. 
The community (and particularly | 
the working class community, and 
probably trades unionists at that) are 
meanwhile crying aloud for house ac- | 
commodation. It would be difficult to 
find any section of workers, other | 


[than building trades, who would not 


agree that the latter had behaved | 
rather shabbily, who had not taken 
the fullest opportunity of squeezing 
every ounce of advantage from the 
people’s needs. Some kind of justifica- | 
tion is attempted by. recalling the 
action of building employers before | 
the war, when the workers were locked 
out for months, but the present policy | 
does not hit the “capitalist” who 
builds houses so much as the worker | 
who is anxiously waiting to live in 
one. 


An Obvious Sop 

One would have been better pleased 
if the government had followed up | 
the declaration to pursue its policy | 
of placing trained former service men 
on to the building of houses, with 
or without the assistance of the un- 
ions, with greater earnestness. In- 
stead of which it was calmly proposed 
to grant the unions £5 for every | 
trainee introduced, an obvious sop for 
which little can be said in defense. If, 
as it is claimed, and rightly, that as 
the result of the training given at 
the government instruction factories | 
the former service men can be re- 
garded generally as fairly efficient | 
craftsmen, there appears to be no 
great need for much cooperation on 
the part of union workmen; a care- 
ful selection and judgment in placine . 
the higher skilled on the best class 
of work should be sufficient. 

Then. again there is the proposal to 
build conerete houses, the greater 
proportion of which could be executed | 
with semi-skilled workmen; in fact. 
the bricklayers, who are responsible 
for most of the opposition and have, 
revealed the greatest obstinacy in re- 
gard to any suggestions for getting 
over the difficulties, are almost com- 
pletely eliminated. Neither is the 
government entirely freed from blame; 
delay. uncertainty and inability to 
eanction the schemes of local admin- | 
istrative authorities have only too fre- : 
quently been obscured by directing 
attention to the selfishness of the op- | 
erative buſiders. ) 
Labor on Edge . | 

Board of Trade figures show the 
unemployment curve as still with an 
upward tendency, while even in the 
case of thousands of other workers. 
the slump has taken such an ‘effect 


that the latter is no nearer obta ing i 


Women's 


Finely Tailored Suits 


Featuring smart Spring models (a num- 
ber of them elaborately embroidered), 
variously developed in tricotine, 
piquetine and twill cord; sizes 34 to 


48 inclusive 


offering exceptional value at 


$95.00 


(Ready-to-wear Suits, Third Floor) 


For Monday 


Women’s Sports Skirts 
of white satin armure 


im a variety cf mew and very taking 


models 
exceptionally priced at 
510.75 
(Separate Skirts Dep't, Third Floor) 


For Monday 


Womem's French Gloves 
(glace kidskin; short lengths) 


in white, black, brown, beaver, tan 


and champagne 
very | specially priced at 
$1.65 per pair : 
(This Sale will take place on the Sixth Floor) 


W omen’s 


A\fternoon and Dinner Gowns 


im fashionable models and materials for 
Spring and later wear; including smart 
developments in taffeta and lace, Can- 
ton crepe and beaded georgette (in 
colors. appropriate for various occa- 
sions); representing 


extraordinary value at: 


| 368.00 


sizes 34 to 44, inclusive 


(Ready-to-wear Dresses, Third Floor) 
N 


For Monday a 


Another Offering of 


Summer Curtains 


dainty and inexpensive; just the sort of 
curtains that every housewife likes to 
use during the “open window” season 


temptingly low-priced 
Hemstitched Curtains 


per pair $1.75 
per pair 2.65 
2.25 


Scrim, plain ; ; 
Scrim with Cluny insertion, 
Marquisette, plain 


Ruffled Muslim Curtains 
Plain, with tucked border, per pair $2.50 
(Fourth Floor) 


per pair 


For Monday 


The Spring Models in 
Fasso Corsets 


(made in Paris, for B. Atman & Co. 
exclusively) are extensively featured in 
the Corset Department, om the Second 


Floor. : 


Fasso corsets are priced, in stock, at 


$15.50, 17. 75, 22.75 and upwards 


French . of ‘other makes are 
shown at prices ranging from 
$9.25 to 119.00 
War Revenue additional on all of : 
| 7 these prices 


Dainty White Cottons 


for 8 frociks 


at prices, that make buying an economy 


* 


4,000 Yards of American-macle 
White Cotton Voiles 


in woven self stripes and plaids 
at 38c. 


1,100 Yards of Imported White 
Dotted Swiss (St. Gall) 


per yard 


at 90c. per yard 
Firat Floor) 
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contracts without ‘consent of mayor 
deen the policy at first proposed by or city council. It has further been 
public officials in other countries and pointed out that school boards should 
in other parts of the United States. de trusted in this regard, for they are 
| Yet that which appears to be coming in the best position to know what {s 
more and more into the foreground | needed. The school board of Spring- 
and be realized as thoroughly eld has declared that the city is 
fundamental is that increased appro- under moral obligation to pay what 
| priation for public education is ever was promised, and has appealed to 
true economy, while a holding up’ of the public that the faith may be kept. 
such funds is certain to prove the William L. Harding, Governor of 
more expensivg policy in the end. Iowa, in his biennial message to .the 
— traffic was conducted : . 1 A large part of the concern felt be A ct rte Assembly, has been quoted as 
ee Algo : provinces into Montana, 2 1 1 ,, K „ ) many people with regard to the action saying: “I submit to you that im your 
and the Di there is locked up | 9 eed... 2 — 383 7 | of the Springfield Mayor is that f dealing with public education, in your 
ing | some $5 K worth ob liquor, The ; 4 i fey: leas 3 * this one mayor accomplishes his pur- capacity as legislators, you touch more 
eee thant h lave | ' . ; | pose in this way, other mayors may vitally the future of the State and the 
reported to have closed their doors use it as a precedent for similar | happiness and contentment of the peo- 
for the time being and have departed : : a : is understood that at a‘ ple than in any other single way. 
enden leaving. their handine | re | — | | meeting of the Massachusetts Mayors 2 
in charge of attendants. Presumably * ; 5 1 13e Club, some of the members com- MOTION PICTURES 
ae axe l 12. | AA D. 2 Mended the Mayor of Springfield. | FURNISHED FREE 
cot e r their | J * The situation is felt by education- . 
| wares. Ontario is looked upon as the | ‘ists to threaten much. Bverywhere | 
best prospect for the 1 sale ot in the educational world a salary | Special) to The Christian Science Monitor 
these stocks and the States as the | schedule is regarded as an inviolable ra 
most lucrative. illicit market. In contract between the school board and SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—The 
Ontario a bone, dry refereadum 1 2 eg But action like that of extension division of the University of 
to be taken in April, and un the Mayor, if permitted to stand, would . n 
time that Province is open for ship- ‘Fender the school board impotent in 52 e e sari vain 
this and in other respects. motion picture films that it fur- 
¢ nishes free to schools, churches, com- 
munity centers and other organized 
groups within the State. A wide range 
of subjects makes it possible to meet 


katchewan Liquor Commission. 
Saskatchewan, where the bulk of the 
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Pit 


+. Oe 


* 


* 
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In British Columbia and Quebec the The announcement of this cut comes 
sale of liquor is being handled by the when it is recognized generally that 
provincial governments and these prov- | ‘the great mass of the teaching profes- 
Une | inces would not provide a profitable | sion hag not yet caught up with the ‘ h 
yy | | outlet for the stocks held in Sas cost of living, despite the recent drops the large number of calls that are 
miss suc: i the opportunity it katchewan. Extra precautions Arp im prices of some commodities. It | Tecelved by tue extension office for this 
n or a lifetime. He will being taken by the Saskatchewan comes at a time when many efforts | 5er vice. All transportation charges 
Tso days ao eal Liquor Commission to prevent liquor are being made to encourage young must be paid by the borrower and no 
Saat ng leaking out into this Province from | people of ability to enter the profes- admission may be charged where the 
„ eee the back doors of the ee sion. And the cry on all sides is for films are exhibited. us 
The staff of inspectors has been dou- more education, more school housing 5 
bled during the past month and a to accommodate the overflowing en- MENNONITES LEAVE CANADA 
movement has re- close watch is being kept on the sup- rollments and tens of thousands more Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
plies. : “ teachers and teachers of a higher | ee ee See ree 
Meanwhile liquor litigation is oc- ‘standard. The superintendent of REGINA, Saskatchewan—Dissatisfied 
with persistent efforts to make them 


two heavy blows. Mrs. 
Severed herself from the 


schools for Springfield and those in 


al’ Congress. cupying the attention of the courts. 


The Gold Seal Liquor Company of 

is attempting through the 
courts to require the express com- 
panies to accept shipments offered to 


other cities are stil] telling of their 
difficulties to get able teachers, and, 
as is often the case, to get any teacher 
‘at all. Though there are a few more 
teachers in the normal schools and 


conform to the educational laws of 
Saskatchewan, a party of Mennonites 
who settled in the Herbert district 
have pulled up stakes and gone to 
Alabama. The Mennonites of this dis- 


trict were recently addressed by land 
agents from Alabama controlling sev- 
eral million acres of land. While 
many members of the large colony 
appeared to be interested very few, so 
far, have made their exodus. It is 
understood that others will be largely 
guided by reports coming back from 
the advance guard. 


— ne 


them with dry provinces as destina- 
| in the teacher-training departments 


tion. This action will be carried 
through to the Privy Council and a 4 r 9 5 rl : ot colleges this year than last, in no 
ab. common fund eee by ae | - 1 2 . r a E 1 2 seem to . deen 
houses in the west is furnishing the 4 le teh — P N , : what m ® called “flocking” to the 
ue ne ST re sg on ee the ; rhe OS 1 8 n i ‘profession tare = — apes in- 
Saskatchewan vor Commission 20 . ; | | creases that have so far n made. 
force export liquor houses to file daily. Unlike the teachers of former years 
returns of stocks and shipments ot the teachers of today are fearlessly 
liquor is also being contested in the and publicly taking a stand for those 
courts. It is contended that this | — fundamental phases of education upon 
clause of the Saskatchewan Temper- | 3 ee which they feel the very structure of 
ance Act is ultra vires of provincial | a better society depends. They con- 
authority. An appeal from a Regina tend for better salaries, but they show | 
that more than the personal benefit | 


magistrate’s decision supporting the | 
act is pending in the Supreme Court | and individual justice accruing to 
of Saskatchewan. 7 themselves by the wage increase is 
While the law permits a transfer the civic progress and public weal | 
jot liquor from a warehouse to a accruing to the ‘people as a whole. | 
branch warehousé within the Province, So in Springfield the teachers cham- 
it is contended by the Saskatchewan pion the cause of education. They 
Liquor Commission that the identity have met with the people in open dis- 
of separate companies is being cam- cussion, having the cooperation of the 
ouflaged under the designation of Citizens League, which has approved of | 
branch houses for the transfer of the position taken by the school board | 
stocks from the northern part of the and the teachers. They have caused 
Province close to the international news article after news article, edi- 
boundary. A conviction of illegal sale torial after editorial and advertise- 
qf liquor against the Yorkton Dis- . after advertisement to appear in 
tributing Company, which transferred papers. | | 
stocks to an alleged branch house, A half-page advertisement by the 
is being appealed to the Saskatchewan Teachers Economic Association, ap- 
Supreme Court. pearing in the local press, pointed out | 
how the teachers had accepted their ans ono sour SPRING g 


ONTARIO'S LIQUOR ACT contracts in good faith, how that no | eee laa 
NOT TO BE WEAKENED 


teacher in Springfield was receiving 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canad 


Its policy, must. ruin 
successful and lead to 


a plicitly against the party of 
dien was for so long a leader 
ens aniornament.  ~ i 
8 . t le the extremist leaders are 
1 Fal digesting this unpalatable morsel 
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A New Member 
In the 
Cane Family 


Crane’s Linen Lawn in Princess 
Imperial size, with envelopes 
lined with designs of Jonquils. 
Fleur-de-lis or Poppies. 24 
sheets of paper, 24 envelopes 
to box. $4.50 per box. 


Correspdndence cards to match. 


H. S. CRocKER Co. INc. 


CUNNINOMAM, CuRTISS AND WELCH Co. Drvision 
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f e their com- Court of the oldest of the nine Inns of Chancery in London 
granting to teachers what is con- 
sidered a fairer and more adequate 
salary, is interpreted by educators and 
educationists alike as signifying that 
there is still much to be done in the 
a chance to obtain the much-needed Way of helping public officials to see 
labor. Another complaint was that! what really constitutes economy in the 
the men would not stay on the farms field of education. Intelligent protest 
as long as the period for which they is the aim of educational circles in 
contracted, and the new distribution meeting such action as that of the 
office is looked to for a more binding Mayor of Springfield, who recently 
interpretation of such contracts. called for a straight cut of $70,000 in 

— — the school budget with the added 
specification that the scheduled in- 
creases which the school board had 
promised to teachers through con- 


the result of agitation by farmers, who 
complained that often ‘immigrants 
never got west of Toronto, and that 
when they did, they were absorbed by 
the cities without allowing the farms 


remain as it is, a little oasis in the 
wilderness of the City? “Curious little 
nooks in a great place, like London, 
these old inns are, said Mr. Pickwick 
at the Magpie and Stump. And a 
curious little nook Clifford's Inn re- 
mains. 4 

The Clifford from whom the name is 
derived was Robert de Clifford, to 
whom the messuage was granted by 
King Edward II. in 1310. Robert's 
widow let it to a body of law stu- 
dents in 1344, and for many years it | 


was a self-governing school of law. P AGEANT OF PROGRESS 
| 
tracts would not be allowed. 


though it afterward came under the 
control of the Inner Temple. In the PLANS COMPLETED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | The Springfield School Board has 


reign of Queen Elizabeth it had more: 
from its Western News Office not only pledged itself to uphold the 


than 100 students. Very curious were 
the rules under which they were gov- | 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Plans for the Tights of the teachers and the wel- 
Pageant of Progress on Chicago's | 


erned, one being that the gate of the 

inn was shut at 9 o'clock at night; 

another that they were fined a far- ' 

thing for every ribald word spoken in municipal pier July 30 to August 14 
were completed At a dinner held at ° 3 
the Hotel LaSalle recently at which’ ook Tien 
representatives of various industries | ! * 


Hall during dinner or supper; another 
that no member should “write, cut, or 
* 
and business activities met with the } HAT Different Book Store of allock’ 
heads of universities and others who. H n Ballock’s 
| has many of them 
| 


scratch upon the tables in the Hall.“ 
In the quaint old Hall, which nar- 
rowly escaped destruction by the 
Great Fire, Sir Matthew Hale presided | responded to the 600 invitations sent 

over a court to decide the boundary | oyt by Mayor William Hale Thompson. | 7 , : 
disputes arising from that disaster, wit, the rution of the Chicago | Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 
4 40 hapa 3 ogg: ie sar 2 ot Commerce and the Chi- confidence in the ability of that Different Book 
Museum, attest the scope and value of ron of 3 phage: 8 Store of Bullock : to supply, by mail if need be. 
8 work. 3 meg sented in the pageant. Naval displays. the latest in Fiction Poetry Drama Travel 
bce more roger mts ays Clifford's Inn sir exhibits, submarines, educational —or to sift the. book world for anything tha 
s been a favorite retreat of stu- exhibits showing what the universities : hi: dk be ened ~ 

are — gg business lines, demon- exist? 1 
strations of textile mannfacture and : . “ee 8 * 
features ot the oil industry of interest —It is this ability to 9 that makes Bullock's 
Book Store the totally different book store. that 
Let it keep you ir constant touch with literary 
happenings either by personal visit or through its 
mail service— 


to the general püblic are to make up 
a part of the pageant, which is ex- 
pected to cover all the fields of modern 
endeavor. The Chicago Historical 
f * 
＋ 2 
scene Mentor jpullodlks. 
EDMONTON, Alberta—The. Alberta | , LD Ae 

Government has withdrawn from the * . 
Legislature the new bill to fix a mini- | 

i. 9 „* 5 5 7 . 

Citizens’ National Bank 


Society plans to have an instructive 
mum wage for women. This action | — 
Corner Fifth aad Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
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ate . 30 rupees or more 
e became a member of the re- 
ed This type of 
valid reason why 

are anxious that 


within $200 of the maximum, and that 
ian News Office 


the Mayor’s action amounted to a 
TORONTO, Ontario — E. C. Drury, 

the Premier, has decided that. with 

the near approach of the date-upon 

which the people of Ontario will be 

called upon to determine whether or 


not they will continue to allow the 
importation of intoxicating liquor into 
the Province, his government is not 
going to encourage in the slightest de- 
greé any move which may tend to 
weaken the Ontario Temperance Act. 
During the past few weeks, opposition 
members of the Ontario Legislature 
have clamored. loud and long for an 
amendment to the Ontario Temper- 
ance Act which will give to persons 
standing accused of breach of the act. 
the opportunity to appeal from the 
decision of a magistrate to a county 


> 1 
are appalled at the rev- 
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dents and literary men. At No. 13, 
George Dyer, the friend of Charles 
Lamb, edited Valpy's classics witbout 
help, and accepted every cock-and- 
bull story which the gentle Elia told 
him, even that he was to be made a 
peer of the realm, without a shadow 
of hesitation or doubt. In No. 15 
Samuel Butler, not the or of 
“Hudibras,” but the later Butler who. 
gave us “Erewhon,” spent more than 
a quarter of a century over his books, 
his music, and his painting. The works 
of Dyer and of Butler are for the 

the works of Dickens are for 


Monthly Style 
Bulletin 
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requesi 
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BILL. 70 FIX WAGES WITHDRAWN | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor { 
F | 


416 WEST 7TH Sr. Los aN Cal. 
Laird-Schober-Shoes for Women 
Johnson & Murphy Shees for Mes 


1 


exhibit showing details of the early | 

growth of the country. | 
aid was taken as a result of violent ob- 

jections made to the terms of the act. 
The objections were taken on the 
ground that the bill did not fix mini- 
mum hours and that it did not apply 
to women employees of the govern- 
ment or mun es. There was 
also nothing in it to assure member- 
ship of women on the joint board of 
employees, employers, and a neutral, 
which will have the authority tor fix- 
ing the minimum wages for women em- 
ployees. In addition there was no 
recognition of the right of workers | 
to élect their representatives on the 
ern Ontario of the board ard its scope was limited to 
ints in the future. cities and towns. 
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Special to Ts Chriss Science Monitor 
LONDON, An article in a 
recent number of: “The Baltic Review 
gives some details with regard: ‘to the 
paper. industry in Finland. In these 
days ‘of paper shortage, . Finland's 
forests, watercourses and rapids pre- 
sent tage for an industry 
of this that the rapid develop- 
ment which taken place was only 
to de expected, and the manufacture 
‘of paper is now one of ner most im- 
| portant industries. 18 n 


Attention is drawn to the i 
the establishment of the mi ty of s Philadelphia Company has de- 
the Citing. paper mills in Finland | clared usual quarterly dividends of 

national ‘effort. took place during two distinct periods. 75 cents a share on the common 
Speaking generally, the .conclusion | The first was — the years 1866-74 stock, payable April 30 to stock of 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
, England—The bright spot 


— — — 2 
n the fron and steel situation is that 
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tro! “and steel products. were among Bourse. As event after event suscep- 
| i in any country is registered in Amer- 
na ca, France, England, Germany, or 

Turkey, it is faithfully reflected in the 
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stocks, payable May 1 to stock o 
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however, it was asserted with much when eight rails were founded, record April 1, and regular semi-;ders now being 
telreumstance and by publicists who| 2 CC . annual dividend of $1.50 a share on |taken at prices 
are ordinarily well informed that it is raise the loans which An eri aer. the preferred, payable May 2 to stock 
no ga intention of the Finance Minister essary. 0 thes ieee Som of record April 1. 
Dut at 25 er cent—of the e xo R ee oro: Fee age 22 RUSSIA'S SUPPLY | 
o ie }COMPARI | 2 f 1 of KEROSENE OIL 
report Was ‘partly digsipated by th PRICE REDUCT ONs fe deen agreed to by the workmen. This 
denial of the Finance Minister. Ner- ay Special to The Christian Science Monitor 2 given’ 2 oe . 
— e ents 1 9 enti Retail Figures Not All Keeping : Mill Factory, a wood-| MOSCOW, Russia—At the end of — has — and employed 
i wast a ores to 9 Pace With Wholesale De- pulping and ) oa mit, with a pew 12 Bag Pag 1 — om 3 in the iron and steel trades will en- 
COT TON INDUSTRY a 8 1 eg 1 a tne flation in England and America The 9 aa the pers poods. The plan for the distribution 
IN LANCASHIRE estimates bf various persons who 11 n rapid, wate en-|0% kerosene in Soviet Russia from 
ala to speak with ‘authority—in-| 4 standard index has long been an larged in 1682, a second: paper mill May 1, 1920, to May I, 1021, is ——— , | 
cluding ministers—concerning the acknowledged need, not only to work being d. Other additions were poods; for 8 — i of bee pirat naa go om 1 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
o The 8 amount of the indemnity to be ex- out fair price comparisons between] made from time to time and the capi - 1 


pected from Germany. The 3 works are still hindered in their 


different countries but also within | tal of sp company, originally 400,000 
22 ²˙ uA tn allowing fa J chi pia accion, hx . 
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quoted at 8.134. a pound and fully) would be possible for. The latest United States Govern-| issued un to 2,000,000 marks. 700 

seme ere. 28. orders. coming in tor reconstruction ol the devastated de- taken the wholesale rates. The Zammerforo Felt Roofing Com- fulfillment’ of levies; 2,000,000 poods Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
turers are, as a matter of fact, holding ment of ence from Germany in the United States. The London Roofing Company, the capital. being 1 350,000 s, will be kept in reserve, | Department of Customs and Inland 

Buyers are waiting for even lower) wij beautifully less until it a 
97 grow follows: cone. able in 12 “years. NEW YORK MARKET ruarxz, 1921, was $10,276,807, a decrease 

‘Question of New Loans 5 „ e ic GLE 
. ll k riably higher 

142.0% 212.0% 213.4%, | which took place iu 1904, the Kymmene stock market were variably and manufacturers’ taxes there was, 


ting for better times. | attach any faith to thé figui e the disci poods — ward 
vere re repancies, the available in- 1904 there were 4.— g 
pie sy Ratt. contd — pervs cee Financiers are stilt. ar prea what the| dices shed some interesting, light on 22 re i Pog 1 nmisseriat | downward. 
| | Premier meant in t aun une question of prices. in 1900 preference shares gal quantity assigned amounts to 15,500,- IAN REVENUE 
— 2 2 . an internal loan of de ment reports show that the wholesale] The Kuusankoski Paner lis ‘were 1 244i 2,500,000 poods have med E 
also id. a poun * 1 15.000, 000,000 france. each year. . prices continue to drop although re- sarted in 1872, the capital consisting been PA a to the Commissariat of RECEIPTS DECLIN : 
ago. loans would furnish advances for the | tail quotations have by no means over-| of 80,000 marks in ordinary shares.|!mooq for distribution as regards the 
cloth. India is still hol — 152 meine ac ee er come reports 8 pany wad firat established in 1865 dy for prizes for the workers, and 500,000) | * pene ee 
0 8 inin i and subsequent ; . ntario — 
the moment. Spinners and thanufac-|ig no real — 2 of obtaining any pay- England is even more deliberate than sid in 1877 0 the . wed tg eos Papa Ma Saagusdotieon tb tpn of revenue for February, issued dy the 
280 1 * ö 
1,354,855 ticht to heavy stock, waiting for a for a considerable time, and in the Statist and London Economist, giving Revenue, indicates a marked decline 
favorable turn of the 8 — second place, it is pointed out that percentages in England, and Brad- iy pono 3 tn test be naneee I in collections, both from customs and 
than sell at low prices and cut 108808. | each year. th real ue of the loan street for the United States are as marks in preference shares redeem- STOCKS HIGHER N “ excise. The customs revenue for Feb- 
reaches the vahishing’point, since it of $4,786,000 as compared with the 
2 only as to pay the interest on cee peer en aye Eliminating ‘Competition * figures for the same month last year. 
REA Re Dea 20.869. 266.1° 8.199} To eliminate the competition which; NEW YORK, New York—With the) Excise receipts were $2,856,987, as 
WOME see ys exigted batwéed these three great firms | ¢*ception of some rails and « few) te aetna: eee 
“Happily the Bourse. takes a oe io in 1991. ....7 481% 1.7% 8.7% an amalgamation was agreed upon *Pecialties, average prices in the 1820. .In.receipts from luxury, 
710 optimistic view than does the Premier. R to 1920 ..... | 

- : t yesterday, after an early period of however, a great increase, from $14,- 
or four weeks by which, it is cal-|But still the question of new. loans ‘The difficulty in reducing prices is ge vg a ini gg gern reaction. Oils, steels and equipments | 019,669 in February, 1920, to $70,052,- 


cote 


* en 


‘culated, buyers would have to come 
forward. A good year later on is 

but the trouble at present 
is to know when or how the tide is 
going to turn. It is at present 
assumed that recovery will not take 


has to be faced. Even at the best the 
call upon industry and commerce will 
be very onerous. There has been con- 
cluded an agreement to reimburse 
each year to the extent of 2,000,000,000 
francs the Banque de France. How 


even greater in other European coun- bei 

tries, where for instance in France 1 12 on see case, 3 33 
the high point was 488 per cent. in ordinary and 2,400,000 in preference 
Italy where it reached 579 per cent, shares. The capital was further in- 
and in Germany where the top quo- cased in 1907 when 1,000,000 marks 


overshadowed the general list in the 310 last month. 


final hour at extreme gains of 2 to 


The total receipts from these taxes 


5 points. General Asphalt, American for the 11 months of the fiscal year 
Sugar and some of the motors and ending with February were $270,642.- 


steels strengthened. 
led the mid-session rally, 


Atlantic Gulf 159, as compared with $215,427,455 for 
rising 4 the same months last year. From pres- 


tation is set as high as 1519 per cent. in preference shares were issued. To- 
day the capital of Kymmene, Lied., is points. Call money was easier, with ent indications the customs revenue 
F GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


8 60,000,000 Finnish marks, and it em- high at 7 and low at 6. The day's for the 12 months will fall about 
3— — er re eee NEW YORK, New Vork — United Ploys 3369 workmen. turnover totaled 310,600 shares. $7,000,000 below that for the last fiscal 
States Government statistics for gaso- 


| 5 5 
dated rentes? Financial experts be The close was strong: Steel 81%,| year. 
LIGHT TRADING IN a higher rate of interest than was line consumption in January, 1921, MERCANTILE MARINE 


lieve that it will be impossible to offer | ap. : Mex Pet 148 up 1%: Sende- 
LONDON MARKET offered for the last Joan. The last show an increase of nearly 30 per cent: NEW’ YORK, New York—Following | baker. 66%, off : Penn 35%, off M; 
loan was emitted at 6 per cent par. Over January, 1920. Domestic con- 


the regular monthly meeting of the | Atlantic Gulf 35, up 2%. 2 dette we 
That is regarded as the limit. If the | Sumption shows a gain of 23 per cent directors of the International Mercan- R54 again declined yesterday, des - 
‘LONDON, England—Oil shares were | emission is below par the rate of and exports 55 per cent. Domestic! tile Marine Company Thursday this , BOND AVERAGES ish influence at the opening.» March 
y and practically unchanged on interest should also be lower. What consumption for January, 1921, was statement was issued: Net earnings| NEW YORK, New York—The aver- wheat closed at 1.54%, compared with 

the stock exchange yesterday. Shell other advantages then can be offered | 294,750,791 gallons, compared with | for the year 1920, after payment of age price of 10 highest grade railroad, 1.57% at the previous close, while 
Transport Trading was 55-16 and to induce the public to subscribe? It 238.205,000 a year ago. Exports were interest on bonds and allowance for 10 second grade railroad, 10 public; May dropped 3% points to 1.45. Corn 
Mexican Hagle 5%. is chiefly by way of exemption from 54,064,804 gallons, compared with 30,-;| depreciation, will probably slightly | utility and 10 industrial bonds, with went down with wheat, May closing 
Stocks of exceed the estimate made by the board changes from day previous, 


place till the<very heavy stocks com- then are these annual loans of 12,000,- 
piled on high prices have been} 000,000 to 15,000,000,000 to be raised? 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Wheat prices 


month at 67½ and July at 70%. Hogs and 


Conferences with Labor proceed 
favorably, promising good results, and 
led to a more hopeful feeling in the 
industrial group. Alterations, how- 
ever, were irregular. Hudson's Bay 
or" hag 

A tighter monetary situation caused 
a weaker tone in some gilt-edgéed in- 
vestment issues. French icans were 
stronger on the vote of confidence 


| given to the Briand Ministry. Greater 
| stability Was noted in Mexicans, fol- 
Air | lowing better advices as to the dis- 

pute with Labor. 
| slowly. 


EKaffirs moved 


~ Generally 0 were checkered, 
with trading light. There was the 
usual week-end absenteeism. 

Consols tor money, 46%; Grand 
Trunk, 4%; De Beers,.10%;. Rand 
Mines, 2%; Bar silver, 32%d. per 
ounce; Money, 5% per cent; Discount 

. bills, 7 per cent; three- 
month&’ bills, 6% per cent. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


the French holder would prefer a 


all taxation present or future that 852,000 in January, 1920. 
gasoline ending January, 1921, were in November, 1920, namely $7,500,000, 


compared with which would be about 15 per cent on 
the preferred stock. 
explained by a production of 460,432,- | at the moment to make any forecast 
for the year 1921, as, due to reduction 
in exports, the freight situation is un- 
satisfactory, but the passenger situa- 
tion, although much disturbed by the 
immigration. complications, is encour- 


LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas—The Ar- #sing.” 


additional benefits can be offered. 

It is demanded aleo that govern- 
ment bonde should be accepted by the 
government as payment for all fiscal 
obligations, the rights of inheritance 
above all. The trouble about French 
rentes at present is that they are diffi- 
cult to realize, It is becoming harder 
and harder to sell any considerable 
quantity of stock.- With fresh emie- 
sions always in Prospect, perhaps of- 
fered on better terms, nobody wants 
to purchase existing rentes. The quo- 
tations on the Bourse certainly con- 
tinue good, but when one tries to 
obtain the quoted price there are no 
buyers. It is necessary to sell at a 
lower price and accordingly at a loss. 

The result is that to some extent 
money placed in French rentes is im- 
mobile. It is no longer fluid. It is 
sunk, and to raise ready cash on a 
titre is becoming an operation which 
is not easy, The “Temps,” comment- 
ing on this state of affairs, says that 


571,983,793 gallons, 
515,000,000 in 1920. This increase is 


439 gallons in January this year, com- 
pared with 336,719,000 a year ar ago. 


ARKANSAS COTTON MILL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


kansas Cotton Mills Company was 


It is impossible |. 


ago and year ago: 


Thurs. Wed. ago ago 


provisions were stronger. 
Changes from— ley 67a, May rye 1.35%, July rye 

Month Year | 1.15%a, 
11.92, July lard 12.27b, May ribs 11.55h, 


May bar- 
May pork 21.15, May lard 


10 highest gr rails 76.84 +.04 —.63 . +.45 July ribs 11.90. 


10 2d grade raiis 72.76 +.16 —383 —.69 
10 pub utih bonds 71.64 +.13 +.30 —1.56 
10 industri bonds 86.07 . —1.53 —3.59 

Combined avge 76.58 4.09 —.67 —1.34 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


SPANISH QUOTATIONS FALL 
MADRID, Spain—Serious declines 


in quotations on public securities in 
the stock exchange are attributed by 


chartered February 22, 1921, by the 
Secretary of the State of Arkansas, 


company proposes to promote the con- 
struction of at least 10 cotton fac- 
tories. 


crease of 20:7 


crease of 24.2 


BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, New York-+Brad- 
with a capital stock of-$3,000,000. The; street’s weekly compilation of bank 
clearings’ shows $7,402,438,000, 


Outside of New York there was a de- 


a de- 
per cent from last year. 


per cent. 


BRITISH PIG IRON OUTPUT 


LONDON, England—Productions of 
pig iron during February was 463,000 
tons, compared with 645,000 tons in | futures 
February, 1920, and of steel ingots, March 11.10, 
\484,000 tons, as compared with 798,000 | October 12.59, 
tons in February last year. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
closed “quiet but steady: 


quiet, — 11.45. 


May 11.64, July 12.12, 
December 12. * Spot 


—— 


Friday Thursday Parity The Heraldo de Madrid to a lack of 


Frances (French).. 


France (Belgian). 


Canadian dollar 1 f 


Argentine pesos .. 33878 


confidence in the new Premier and 
his Cabinet. The newspaper declares 
that confidence was shaken by the 
government’s first act in closing the 
Cortes for a long period while a 
new budget was urgently requiring 


— 


— 


— 
— 


momentary depreciation of his capital, 

caused by the fate of exchange, on 

ist ies ‘80 an independent market, than the im- 

. 2d . “49 | possibility ot mobilizing his capital as 
: du | he pleases. 


Recalling Histery of 1871 

What is wished is that Germany 
should be compelled to raisé the loans 
on behgif of the entente and not 
France’ Obviously this will not be 
simple; It would have to be a forced | 
loan in Germany, for one cannot see 
that German financiers: will be will. 
ing to put their money into loans 
intended for France, or even that for- 


Railroad Equipment Trust Obligations 


Safeguarded by deeds of Trust, when put to the test of reorgani- 
zation have in practically every case remained untouched and 
been paid at maturity. 


First National Bank 
of Boston 


2d 4\%s 95«„2„4 „„ „„ „„ „„ 7.04 
„ „ „„%„%„„„%„%„% % „ „„6ö 90.20 

„ „ „„ $7.24 
„ 


We offer subject to previous sale 


Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 
614% Equipment Notes 
sign Saaeslors Wil be willie to con. | . , 


Dated F bfua 1, 3921 Mat 19254 ‘ 
F 1811 in cain, tte Tetteaer Motos vemos offered by the Port of Boston. Our Service 
— 55 Total Issue $5,836,000 | : Department will gladly advise regarding these. 
A n Issued under the Phil⸗delphis Plan . Galsaß e Orne 1 


2 Secured by equipment valued at $3,076,000 
Opportunity Price 99 
for 8 financed 2 . 
e . Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


8 
Uv - 
ullest 
Com- 7 | 
115 Devonshire St. 18 Broad St. 
„ Mich. 


* 


Many shippers do not realize the facilities 


notes, 29 
eee 88 
8a, . 984 
Ber A, 6. 1 
| 1 „„ „„ „„ 5634 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
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of ; 
record of 58 2-56. in 
heats of the 100-yerd 


220-yard and 44 

: | the relay team 
at placed ewimming a total 
840 yards, all in fast time. 
Wisconsin’s strength was concen- 
trated in the breast stroke, winning 
three of four places, and the fancy 


. 


& 


i diving, placing two of ‘five finalists. 


F. A. Hamilton 22 won both of 
Purdue’s places, in the 100-yard free 
style and the fancy diving. The sum- 
mary: 


SEMI-FINALS 


40-Yard Free Style (first heat) - Won 
by A. M. McNally, Illinois; J. M. Paver, 
Northwestern, second. Time—21%s. Sec- 
ond heat—Won by E. T. Blinks, Chicago: 
T. K. Royall, Illinois, second. Time—19%s. 

100-Yard Free Style (first heat) — Won 
by J. M. Paver, Northwestern; F. A. 
Hamilton, Purdue, second. Time—58%s. 
(equals Conference record). Second heat 
—Won by E. T. Blinks, Chicago; A. M. 
Time—53 %s. 
{equals Conference record). 5 

150-Yard Back Stroke (first heat) — Won 
by H. F. Legge, Chicago, J. B. Hayford, 
Northwestern; second. Time— 1m. 59s. 
Second heat — Won by John Day, Minne- 
gota; K. C. Dennett, Illinois, second. Time 
—2m. s. a 

200-Yard Breast Stroke (first heat)— 
Won by W. K. Collins, Wisconsin; J. W. 
Koch, Wisconsin, second. Time—2m. 54%s. 
Second heat—Won by R. E. Peterson, 
Wisconsin; F. J. Jenkins, Chicago, second. 
Time—2m. 48%s. (N. J. Roberts, Purdue, 
who finished first, was disqualified.) 

220-Yard Free Style (first heat)-—Won 
by J. B. Dickson, Northwestern; E. T. 
Blinks, Chicago, second, Time—2m. 49%s. 
Second heat—Won by M. N. Lanpher, 
Minnesota: M. F. Hayford, Northwestern, 


‘jsepond. Time 2m. 408. 


440-Yard Free Style (four qualified)— 
M. N. Lanpher, Minnesota; E. T. Blinks, 
Chicago; M. F. Hayford, Northwestern: 
K. C. Dennett, Illinois. Best time —Lan- 
pher, Minnesota, 5m. 52s. 
160-Yard Relay (qualifying team)— 
Illinois, im. 20%s. (betters Conference 
record); Minnesota, Im. 21%s. (equals 
Cohference record); Northwestern, Im. 
21%s.; Chicago, Im. 22%s. 

60-Fodct Plunge (fie qualified)—F. At- 
wood, Minnesota; R. P. Gordon, Chicago; 
W. H. Taylor, Illinois; D. D. Jordan, 
Minnesota; A. D. Kraus, Chicago. 3 

Fancy Diving (five -.qualified)—-A. L. 
Crawley and S. A. Huguenin, Northwest- 
ern; J. W. Koch and W. K. Collins, Wis- 
consin, and F. A. Hamilton, Purdue. 


‘| SWARTHMORE HAS 


North Andover, ge- 


tested Mrs. W. H. Trumbull Jr., Weston, 
m F. I. Mallory, New York, defeated 


H. Zinderstein, Brookline, 7—5, 


arranged for the Garnet. 


defeated 
8. Niles, 


Morris Duane 
Mrs. D. C. Mills and Malcolm 
| default. 


. 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SWARTHMORE, Pennsylvania — 
More than 40 candidates have turned 
out for the Swarthmore College base- 
ball team and the outlook is exceed- 
ingly bright. Dr. E. F. Lafitte, the for- 
mer Detroit American League pitcher, 
who is-engaged in Philadelphia, has 
been engaged as coach again, and has 
called out the players. 

The schedule recently completed 
will be one of the heaviest ever 
It contains 
17 games, nine of which will be played 
on the Swarthmore field. Stevens In- 


stitute, Dartmouth College, the United 
States Military Academy and Trinity 


‘+ College are newcomers on the list. 


It is expected that F. B. Dudley 22 
and R. White 21, who played such 
clever ball at second and third bases, 
respectively last season, will be found 
at their regular posts again. Dudley 
starred at Tome Institute before en- 
tering Swarthmore. 

W. P. Carter 21, one of the best 
outfielders Swarthmore has had in 
many years, will be found in left field. 
He has played on the college football, 
basketball and baseball teams for the 
last few seasons. C. Wiese 21 is 
another veteran. outfielder, He for- 
merly played on the University of 
Pennsylvania freshman team before 
entering Swarthmore. C. P. Larkin 
21 is another stalwart who will be 
seen in the outfield again. He is 
rounding out a remarkable athletic 
career here, having played on football, 
basketball and baseball teams for the 
last four years. Carter, Wiese and 
Larkin form a fast trio of flelders and 
are also gtrong with the bat. 

In J. D. Clancy 21 and J. P. 
Schneider 21 Swarthmore has a 
veteran battery that compares with 
the best in collegiate ranks. He had 


‘one year at Delaware College before 


coming here. Clancy is also a football 


star and has played end on the varsity 


-|Ingly well together and are expected 


to repeat. The schedule has 
announced as follows: 
April 8—Dartmouth College at Swarth- 


deen 


more:; 9— University of Pennsylvania at 


13 — Ursinus 
16—Stevens 


College at 
Institute at 
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De of Good. Vette 
With Two Pitchers of Much 
Experien. as a Nucleus 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut When 
the Yale varsity baseball squad re- 
sponded to the first call for candidates 
with many experienced players, partic- 
ularly in the pi department. 
Coach William Lander immediately put 
the men at work in the cage and he 


New Haven in order to keep an 
expert eye on the ‘eas of the 
squad. A game has been played daily 
since the midyear examinations early 
in February. 

On March 22 the candidates will go 
to Macon, Georgia, for nine days of in- 
tensive practice. Coach Lander and 
Capt. J. W. Peters 198., have expressed 
themselves as so far satisfied with the 
showing made by the squad. There is 
every expectation on the campus that 
this year’s varsity nine will rank high 
among the successful Yale teams of 
the past. 2 : 

As has been said above, the Yale 
team is unusually fortunate in the 
number of- pitchers available, There 
are on hand H. C. Selleck 21. who has 
had two years’ varsity experience and 
hag won several Harvard and. Prince- 
ton games. Selleck is 4 small man 
physically, but he hag remarkable 
judgment and excellent control of the 
ball. With him is Franklin Coxe ‘21, 
also with two years’ experience and 
some important games to his credit. 
Coxe is a tall, rangy pitcher with 
good speed and sharp breaks to his 
curves. Next in amount of experience 
are J. C. Calhoun 22. E. B. Kelley 
218. and E. A. Chittenden 22. Cal 
houn did not lose a game last year. 
All three men have done well in prac- 
tice so far. H. W. Cobley 21, who was 
pitcher on last year’s championship 
class team, has also shown promise of 
ability, as have T. R. Hartnett 238, a 
new man; T. R. Symington 218; T. J. 


Lee, has been alternated in the box. 
and in the outfleld. He is a speedy 


Crawford 23, and J. A. Sloane 21. 
former pitcher at Washington and 


man in the latter position and covers 
a great deal of ground. 

The catcher’s position will be taken 
care of by Captain Peters, with S8. K. 
Kernan 21 and J. C. Dann 23 as sub- 
stitutes. Dann was catcher on the 
freshman team last year. E. H. Rubin 
23 was likewise a catcher for the 
freshmen and is being developed for 
this position. 3 

Tue present tentative arrangement 
of the infield is as follows: First 
base, S. K. Kernan 21; second base, 


Thorne Murphy 198., a veteran in- 
fielder, who is 4 fast man and a re- 
liable batter; shortstop, M. P. Aldrich 


7 7 * 
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idge ; arvard University at New 
Tork (in case of tie); 28—Princeton Uni- 
Vereity at New Tork (in case of tie). 


ACADEMICALS - 
LOSE IN RUGBY 


Watsonians Are Hard Pressed 
to Defeat, the Glasgow. Team 
in Scottish Football Contest 

By special correspondent of The ‘Christian 

Shae Science Monitor 

EDINBURGH, Scotland — Glasgow 
Academicals have been playing so well 
recently in the Scottish Rugby football 
club championship that their return 
game with.the Watsonians at Glasgow 
on February 19 was regarded as one 
of the big events of the season, and 
the Rugby enthusiasts of Glasgow an- 
ticipated with no small relish the 
prospect of another Watsonian defeat. 

They were disappointed as regards the 

result, but they saw their side make 


a great effort to reduce the, Wat- 
sonians’ championship hopes, If they 


had had a really good ‘scoring man in 


their side the Académicals might have 
won the game, and, in any case, they 
should hardly have lost it. Their far- 
wards gave a magnificent display, par- 


ticularly in the opening half, When 


they were able to call the tune to 
which the game was played. 

It was all to the advantage of the 
Academicals that the Watsonian 
backs, among whom were four inter- 
nationals, should get as little of the 
ball as possible, and the Glasgow for- 
warde, with two “capped” men in 
their ranks, saw to this right well. 
These forwards were able to keep the 
ball tight almost all through the first 
half, and also for a good deal of the 
second. As a result of this, the Wat- 
sonian halves and threequarters 
could but rarely show their powers of 
combination. There wag only one 
score in the game, this ceming from 


a passing run in which C. S. Nimmo, entries, and of these 89 competed and swim, in which Led Lehrman, City 


A. W. Angus, and F. J. C. Moffat took 
part. It was one of the few opportu- 
nities the Watsonian backs got, and 
their readiness to snatch at it showed 
them to be strong where their oppo- 
nents were weak, in finishing work. 
Another championship candidate, 
Glasgow High School Former Pupils, 
was in Edinburgh playing the Royal 
High School on February 19, and it 
proved an easy winner by 1 goal and 
2 tries to 0. The more skillful and 
effective Royal High School team com- 
pletely overran its opponents. 
_Edipburgh Wanderers gained a de- 


and Edinburgh University scored a 
good win against the West of Scotland. 
The Wanderers’ forwards, with two 
“capped” men in their midst, C. M. 
Usher and C. F. Halloran, laid the 


22. who played that position last year. 
Aldrich is a sure fielder and accurate 
thrower; third base, J. W. Hickey 21. 
G. A. Warren 22, who has been out 
for catcher, will also be tried at third, | 
and W. B. Hawks 23 and T. E. Jones 
238. are also candidates for second 
base. | 
For the outfield there are two mem 
bers of last year’s varsity available. 
P. H. Crane 22 and C. L. Parsons 21. 
Crane is a good batter and runs bases 
with judgment. As has been said. 
Sloane is being tried in the outfield, 
as are C. F. Eddy 23 and A. R. Hoover 
218., the former Hill School star. 
The principal weakness in the team 
last year was the feeble and irregular 
batting. Every effort is being made 
to correct this fafling this year and 
to teach every man on the squad to 
connect with the ball. If Coach 
Lander is successful in this, the Blue 
should have a formidable team. So 
keen has been the competition so far 
that the squad for the southern trip 
will not be chosen until the last mo- 
ment: On February 26, however, a 
training table was started with the 
following 15 men: Aldrich, Chitten- | 
den, Coxe, Crane, Dann, Eddy, Hawks, | 
Hickey, Hoover, Kernan, Lazarus, 
Murphy, Peters, Selleck and Sloane. | 
The varsity schedule is one of the 
largest and most difficult ever played | 
by a Yale baseball team. There are 
40 games on the regular schedule, 
while eight games will be played in 
e south. The New York’ Giants will 
not be played for the urst time in 
several years, as it was not practical 
to arrange a date because of the 
southern trip. 
In Georgia the schedule is as fol- 
lows: . | 
March 256—Auburn: 26—University of | 
Alabama; 28—University of Georgia; 29 
—tUnivercity of Florida; 30—University 
of South Carolina; 31—Mercér College. 
April 1—Mercer College; 2—University | 
of Georgia. | 


All of these teams are newcomers | 
to a Yale schedule. The regular sea- 
son will open in New Haven on April 
6 with a game with the University 
of Vermont. An interesting feature 
of the schedule is a game with the 
University of Tokyo on May 27. In 
addition to the schedule of college 
games, a three-game series will be 
played with the professional New 
Haven team of the Eastern League. 
Last year Yale won this series, in 
spite of the pitching of C. A. Bender, 
the former majot-league star. The 
full varsity schedule follows,. the 
games being at New Haven unless 
otherwise indicated: | 

April 6—University of Vermont; %— 
Fordham University; 13—Columbia Uni- 

; 10 — Hoh Cress College at 


; 
24 


particularly bright mood, well 
Kelso proved too. 


* 


foundation for the 35-points-to-10 win 


of their side, and Usher had the satis- 
‘faction of himself scoring a couple of 
tries. The Wanderers scored no fewer 
than seven tries and every one was 
converted into a goal, J. D. Ghover 
having six of the successful kicks and 
Halloran the other. 


The Edinburgh 
students, on the other hand, had to 
play hard to obtain their second cham- 
pionship win of the season. 

Edinburgh Academicals had a bad 
time at the hands of Heriot’s Former 
Pupils, and lost, 13 to 3. Such a mar- 
gin was never anticipated as the re- 
sult of a game between these sides, 
although there was nothing remark- 
able about the merited success of last 
year’s champion team, which was seen 
at its very best. The forward and rear 
divisions dovetailed splendidly with 
each other, and it might truly be said 
that Heriot’s have not .played so well 
during the whole of the present term. 

Stewart's Collegé was at Aberdeen on 
February 19 in an effo t to popularize 
the game in the north of Scotland. 
The team encountered was Aberdeen 
University, a club noted for some 
grand forwards but which is defitient 
in back play. Stewart's won easily by 
2 goals and 4 tries. In the south, the 
Jed Forest vs. Hawick game was the 
event of the day, and the Foresters 
were successful by 2 tries to 0 aiter 
a keenly fought game. The Jed men 
were superior in every department, 
and thoroughly deserved to encompass 
Hawick’s first defeat in the Border 
League. Gala proved successful at 
the expense of Selkirk, and, being in a 
de- 
served so to do. 
strong for Langholm, which was de- 
feated in a Border League game by 1 
dropped goal and 2 penalty goals to 1 
placed goal. 

Edinburgh Institution was badly de- 
feated at Melrose by 27 points to 3. 
The Melrose team Las done remark- 
ably well this season, although there 
was nothing remarkable about its vic- 
tory over Edinburgh Institution, which 


had won but one out of 16 games. 


In the school championship, Loretto 
had an easy win over Edinburgh 


Academy by 22 points to 3, and Fettes 


defeated Merchiston after a ding-dong 
struggle by 1 point, the final scores 
reading 9 to 8. 


BALTIMORE SCHOOL LOSES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—The. Baltimore 
(Maryland) High School track team 
was outpointed by the western On- 
tario interscholastic group at an 
indoor meet at the armories here, the 
standing being 41 to 36. The visitors 
selected the program. Gold watches 
were presented on this occasion to 
the members of the relay team which 
broke a world’s record for the four- 
mile distance at some 
weeks ago. Individually, the star of 
the evening was Moody of St. Thomas, 
who captured three short sprints 
with amazing speed, 


4 


cisive ‘victory over Glasgow University, | 


1 8 


cieties Are 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
) Science Monitor 

MADRID, Spain-—-No athletic season 
has ever been busier/and keener than 
this one in the Castilian winter that is 
now nearing its end, New societies 
have sprung up, programs have been 
extended, entries for events have n 
larger, and there has been a more 
general enthusiasm. After football it 
is. pure athletics that has gained the 
most favor in this new Spain; indeed 
the vogue of these athletics scarcely 
comes after. football at all.’ 

One form is almost exclusively fa- 
vored, and it is that of cross-country 


- 


the many events that take place in the 
country round Madrid are surprising. 
The season is in the winter, and the 
conditions are sometimes of the most 
rigorous kind. This must necessarily 


short, the autumn is the same, and 
the summer is too hat. What with 
their enthusiasm for these contests, 
the training the young men do for 
them, and all the rest, much good is 
expected from this movement. 

The cross-country race in these 
parts is called a “campo atraviesa,” 
and one of the most successful of the 
season is that just held by one of the 
leading clubs called the Sociedad Cul- 
‘tural Deportiva. It was a compara- 
‘tively short contest. being held over 
a distance of approximately five kilo- 
meters, and its importance was en- 
|hanced through its not being confined 
to the members of this club. It was 
at the same time a team and an in- 
dividual competition. There were 100 


went through, The winner turned up 
In Mariano Rincon, who covered the 
distance in 20m. 40s.; the last man in, 
who had met with difficulties. on his 
way, was timed at 36m. 78. In the 
matter of teams the Royal Spanish 
Gymnastic Society came first, the 
zultural Deportiva next, and the Com- 
mercial Instruction Club after them; 
but there were many unattached com- 
petitors who took higher places than 
the members of these teams. 


The Royal Spanish Gymnastic So- the first half, with the score 23 to 2, 
ciety is a highly enterprising and a number of substitutes were placed 
It care- in the Columbia lineup. making the 
It game somewhat slower. The summary: 


tightly directed institution. 
fully encourages outside ‘talent. 


ground as well. At the gymnastic hall 
there are professors who hold classes 
in gymnastics on certain’ days. The 
program of the society for this season, 
being over half accomplished so far, 
includes a cross-country race for 
neophytes, a club track race and 
another one open to all, a veterans’ 
race and the Castilian cross-country 
chanſpionship. Besides these the so- 
ciety is conducting the Spanish wrest- 
ling championship in the Greco- 
Roman style and the Spanish weight- 
lifting championship. kt has also a 
section for winter sport in the moun- 
tains, and to this akout 100 members 
belong. A cross-country race that it 
has held was won by Enrique Y¥Afiez, 
with Miguel Perez second and Cesar 
Perez third. It might be mentioned 
that in the way of encouraging the be- 


running, and the entries for some of 


be the season, for the spring is too 


‘ 


| 
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has headquarters of its own well fitted: 
with gymnastic apparatus and a sports 


| Columbia, 


‘PENNSYLVANIA WINS 


ginners, the Cultural Deportiva has 


put an interesting item on its pro- 


gram in the way of a big crdss-country 


race that is open to all with no en- 


| trance fee. In this one race there are 
virtually two competitions, 


| one as 
between those who have never com- 
| peted in anything of the kind before 
and have yet to learn the ways and 
means of getting through in the most 
| expeditious method, and the other for 
those Who, not being without experi- 
ene, have never achieved any higher 
place than eighth before. The dis- 
, tance is fixed at about five kilometers, 
and there are six prizes. Similar con- 
| tests promoted by the society before 
bave broucht out much good talent 
that has d'stinguished itself in im- 
| portant races in after years. 

| In the latter part of this season 
much attention fs given to two long- 
distance walking races that were ar- 
ranged some time ago. A little while 
back the Iris Sport Society held a 
very successful 30-kilometer walk. 
and it has decided, on one over a 
course of 50 kilometers. There was a 
tarnout of only six competitors and 
one of them withdrew during the con- 
| test, but the other five went through 
and in the circumstances did very 


| well indeed, the fin*l placings being: | 


i—J. A. Gonzalez, Fh. 38m. 183.: 2—An- 
tenicn Mufiog, 6h. 10m. Ss.; 3—8. F. Ruau. 
| Sh. 30m. 37s.; 4—Manuel Perez; Gh. 34mm. 
| 32s.; Julio Gonzalez, th. 47m. 28s. 


Cyclists accompanied the walkers 
over most of the route, while here and 
there “jurados secretos” or hidden 
officials suddenly appeared in the 
path of a competitor, distovering if 
he were adhering to the strict heel 
and toe movement of the walker. 

After this comes a 100-kilometer 
walking race which takes place under 
the auspices of the Spanish Assocta- 
tion of Explorsdores. This will count 
as the first championship of Snain 
rover this distance, The entry will be 
open to all, whether belonging to any 
athletic society or not. Each eompet- 
itor must-bear ahy ees that may 
be attached to his progress over this 
very considerable route. In order to 
be placed in the final returns a com- 
petitor must complete the course 
within 18 hours. The race hegins at 
7 o'clock in the evening, There will 


* 


de individual and team classifications 


last two seasons. 


French teams are not seen in compe- 
tition on this side of the Pyrenees. 
It seems a little doubtful, however, | 
if in the southern parts of France the 
interest in the game is quite of the 
same charactor as it is in Spain; any- 


how, the elements of competition be- Leeds 


tween the two are wanting. Over in 
Catalonia the conditions for such con- 
tests are no doubt better, and as a 
matter of fact a. big, match has rq 
cently taken place at Barcelona be- 
tween a team representing the South- 
western League of France and @ 
picked eleven of Catalonian players. 
The president of the Mancomunidad, 
being the highest non-governmenta! 
official ‘of Catalonia, Mr. Puig y Cad- 
afalch; kicked off, and there were 
many Catalonian notabilities present. 
They had the satisfaction of seeing 
their representatives win by 3 goals 
to 1. 


COLUMBIA DEFEATS | 
CITY COLLEGE TEAMS 


—— 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The swim- 
ming and water-polo teams of Colum- 
bia University had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the swimmers of its local 
competitor in the Intercollegiate 
Swimining Association, the College of 
the City of New York, Wednesday 
evening, in the Columbia tank, where 
the individual championships will be 
held ön Saturday. The score in the 
swimming events was 46 to 7, while 
at water-polo, the home team won, 49 
to 3. Capt. Walter Eberhardt 21 of 
Columbia, made the best record for 
Columbia, winning the 50-yard and 
100-yard swims in easy fashion. The 
home team took every first place, and 
second place except in the 220-yard 


College, after a close contest, Was 
second to Isaac Schiff, Columbia, by 
a few inches. The ease with which 
the victories were von prevented fast 
time, the general average being lower 
than in earlier meets of the season. 
The water-polo contest was also 
one-sided, Columbia retaining posses- | 
sion of the ball most of the time, and 
scoring with ease. All the scores of 
City College were due to free throws 
at goal, due to fouls. At the end of 


* 


50-Yard Swim— Won by Walter Eber- 
hardt, Columbia; A. L. Carystal, Colum- 
bia, second; Leo Lehrman, City College, 
third. Time—26s. 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Walter Eber- 
hardt, Columbia; P. D. Lowndes, Colum- 
bia, second; Albert Haas, City College, 
third. Time—59s. : 

220-Yard Swim—Won by Isaac Schiff, 
Columbia; Leo Lehrman, City College, 
second; C. D. Steffens, Columbia, third. 
Time—2m. 53%s. 

200-Yard Relay Race—Won by Colum- 
bia University (A. L. Chrystal, Robert 
Cowan, Paul Bernard, P. D. Lowndes). 
Time—im. 18 ½8s. 

Fancy Dive— Won by Louls Balback, 
with 97.7 points; Augustus 
Slater, Columbia, second; Solomon Jo- 
sepher, City College, third. 

Plunge for Distance—Won by William 
Mahar. Columbia, with a plunge of 67ft.; 
H. R. Iserson, Columbia, second; Harold 
Fink, City College, third. 


ö 


SWIMMING VICTORY 


— — — 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
University of Pennsylvania scored an 
impressive swimming victory over 
Princeton University here Thursday | 
night, Coach George Kistler’s men de- 
feating the Tigers 32 points to 21. The 
meet, which was held in the Weight- 
man Hall Pool, was Penn’s second vic- | 
tory this year over the Tiger tank | 
team. Princeton won the polo game. 

Capt. M. F. Armstrong 21 was the 
individual star of the meet, winning 
two first places. Armstrong’s first vic- 
tory came in the 50-yard race, when he 
defeated V. L. Shriver Jr. 22, the 
Princeton star, by half a foot in a 
stirring finish: The leader also took 
first honors in his favorite event, the 
fancy dive, turning the tables on H. M. 
Driscoll 21, Princeton, who recently 
beat the Quaker star in the meet at 
Princeton. F. H. Kohler continued his 
good work in the plunge for distance, 
covering 74ft. gin. before the minute 
had elapsed. 

The Princeton water-polo team out- 
classed Pennsylvania 49 to 11. The 
summary: ä 

50-Yard Race— Won by M. F. Arm- 
Strong, Pennsylvania; V. L. Schriver Jr., 
Princeton, second; H. A. Martyr, Penn- 
sylvania, third. Time — 24368. 

Fancy Dive—Won by M. F. Armstrong, 
Pennsylvania; H. M. Driscall. Princeton, 
second; J. H. Gulick, Princeton, third. 

220-Yard Race Won by L. R. Bechtel. | 
Pennsylvania; Kenneth Rambd, Pennsyl- 
vania, second: A. W. Kelsey, Princeton, 
third. Time—2m. 47s: 

Plunge for Distance—Won by F! . 
Kohler, ‘Pennsylvania, att. 9in.; second, 
tie between J. P. Brusk. Pennsylvania, 
and F. R. Pawley. Princeton, 73ft. 

106-Yard Race—Won by Kenneth Rambo, 
Pennsylvania; Edward Stinson, Prince- 
ton, second; H. A. Martyr, Pennsylvania, 
third. Time—im. 388. e 
200-Yard Relay Race Won by Prince- 
ton University (J. W. Cooper, G. D. Mur 
ray Jr., Edward Stinson Jr., V. L. Shri- 
ver Jr.). Time—2m. 48%a, 


DARTMOUTH ELECTS BROWN 


HANOVER, New Hampshire—J. E. 
Brower 22 ot Arlington, Massachu- 


setts, has been chosen to captain the 


Dartmouth College hockey team for 


the 1822 Brower has played 


coverpoint on the Green team for the 
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Bradford North. 5 
Keighley 


Salford 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


HALIFAX, England — The three 
leading teams in the standing of the 
Northern Rugby Football Union main- 
tained their positions on February 19 
by .securing victories over their re- 
spective opponents. Hull Kingston 
Rovers, after a temporary loss of 
form in two previous games, again 
asserted themselves and, combining 
splendidly, deservedly won. Hull had 
rather an easy task against the 
Hunslet team, while Halifax gained its 
victory by smart opportunism, though 
it was undoubtedly the superior side. 
The next four teams in the standing 
maintained their respective positions 
because each* was defeated; and 
Broughton Rangers, steadily ascend- 
ing, held eighth place. 

A different result might have been 
recorded in the Wigan vs. Broughton 
Rangers encounter, won 14 to 8 by the 
latter, had not Johnson, a Wigan 
threequarter back, been absent for a 
considerable portion of the game. A 
very fine try was secured by this 
player before his retirement, and the 
Wigan team was leading at half-time. 
There was a great battle for suprem- 
acy among the forwards in the second 
period, and the honors eventually 
rested with Broughton. J. L. Clampitt 
played exceedingly weill for the 
Rangers, while S. G. Jerram di” ster- 
ling work for Wigan. 

The 11-to-3 victory of Hull Kingston 
Rovers over York was due chiefly to) 
the return to form of the Rovers, 
which meant enthusiastic support and 
combined team play, the latter a char- 
acteristic which has been responsible 
for most of the victories gained by 
the Rovers this season. There was 
little to choose between the two teams, 
apart from this matter of team play. 
Wakefield Trinity doubtless surprised 
Leeds, on ‘the Leeds ground, winning 
by 8 points to 7. Faulty play by Leeds 
was taken advantage of by Trinity on 
two occasions, the second of which, 
20 minutes from the close of play. 
gave Wakefield the lead for the second 
time. 

A fast game at Widnes ended in the 
home team defeating Swinton by 7 
points to 2. Neither side made full 
use of opportunities presented, aad 
only once did a good round of pa3s- 
ing end in a try, J. O’Garra receiving 
the ball in this instance and going 
over at the corner for Widnes, The 
fact that Halifax defeated Rochdale 
only by 5 points to 4 indicates a close 
game. The Hornets were the better 
team forward, but were inferior in the 
rear divisions. : 

It is difficult to understand why 


| Bramley lost to Huddersfield by so 


wide a margin as 6 to 0. The lozers 
had much the better of the play, and 
the two tries obtained by the winners 
were not convincing efforts. Keighley 
played a determined game against 
Batley, and ought to have retained 
the lead after securing it early in the 
second half. The referee awarded 
Batley a try for obstruction late in 
the game, and the final scores thus 
read Batley 7, Keighley 5. Dewsbury, 
distinctly superior to Bradford North- 
ern, obtained an easy victory by 20 
points to 8, and Hull easily over- 
Played Hunslet to win by 26 to 3. 
The try scored by Harold Buck for 
Hunslet was. one of the best of the 
day, the scorer running more than 
half the length of the field and eluding 
the speediest Hull men. 

Barrow had little difficulty in de- 
feating St. Helens bv 25 to 5. being 
markedly superior fore ard aft. The 
Warrington players were obviously 
better tacticians than those of Salford, 
and for this reason well deserved 
their 13-to-7 victory. A very moder- 
ate game at Oldham was won by the 
team of that town against a depleted 
St. Helens Recreation side, the final 
score being 8 to 2. The Recreation 
men had not been playing well for 
some little while, and, unless they 
improve, will quickly lose ground in 
the standing. 
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8 But it is not my judg- 
ment that prohibition has all the 
credit, for since the war there have 
not been the men of the same type in 
the country nor one-half as many of |<" 
them.” 


New York City states that commit- 

ments tor the workhouse for intoxica- 

tion for the past six years were as 
‘ollows: 


Male Female 
2699 2227 
1071 1290 

731 836 
328 336 
197 232 

99 77 


4926 
2361 
1567 
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Dry United States Helps Europe 
WESTERVILLE, Ohio—“Col L. B. 
Musgrove of Alabama has recently re- 
turned from an extensive trip through- 
out Burope,” says the American Issue, 
“and in an interview with a Washing- 
2 _ newspaper makes this "States. is {seo 
| in the Un 


35 this winter.’ Colonel Musgrove 
backs up this statement with the fol- 
lowing argument, which is logical and 
convincing: 

“The fact that we have more money 
in the United States than any other 
nation would not alone save the starv- 
ing children of Europe. 

“Tf we had continued to use our 
grain and food supply here for making 
liquor at the same rate we did before 
the war we would not have had enough u 
grain to send to Burope even though 
we had the money to buy it. 

„or the year ending June 30, 1918, 
we used 16,655,125 bushels of grain to 
make distilled spirits in the United 2 
States. 

An 1920 we used 1,374,428 bushels. 
This was a decrease of 15,280.697. In 
1920 the grain was used for non-intox- 
icating liquors. , 
in addition there was a saving f. 

e than 5,000,000 gallons of mo- 

in the reduced production 

1920 over 1918. There was a reduc- 
tion of more than 600,000 gallons of 
molasses in the production of rum and 

a reduction of over 49,000,000 gallons 
5 saccharine liquid used to make 

spirits. 

The comparison of foods saved 
in the making of malt liquors is even 
more pronounced. In the year énding 
June 30, 1918, we used 1,909,998,45¢ 
pounds of food material to make fer- 
mented liquor or beer. For the year 
ending June 30, 1920, which covered 
five months when beer was made and 
sold under war-time prohibition, there 
was only 336,434,124 pounds used. This 
| means a saving of 1,523,564,332 pounds 

of corn, corn products, rice, hops, | peinted 
sugar and other material up to June 
80, 1921. 

2 These amounts will be trebled, or 
it means about 50,000,000 bushels of 
grain savéd in distilling spirits and 
over 4,000,000,000 pounds of food prod- 

ucts in malt liquors saved. 
This saving of food has done more 
to save Europe than anything since 

armistice. 

“Sooner or later Europe will re- 
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FRAO! OMAR AAAS SITS 
327-329 PINE AVE. 


Superior Styles and Qualities. 
MEYER. MILLINERY 


: 312 Pine Avenue 


F. B. SILVERWOOD’S 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
124 PINE AVENUE 
J. ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 
Clothes of Quality 
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unincum unusual inc. to finish. M. E. 
8 431 agi be St. N., Bt. Petersburgh, Fis. 
1 ny 110. acres, oe 
500 cords 


8. 


ra t tleboro. 
. . AGENCY, Boston. 


— — 


4 N 
Ca free. 


Modern farm house with — 4 bern and 25 
acres ef land near Bar Harbor, Maine. For 
further detafis “tide... R. E. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Shawmut Bank Boston. 


CAPE COD 
Several houses in Bugsards Bay section to let 
or for sale. Por further detaile apply to R. E. 
TOWNSEND, Jr., Shawthut Bank Bidg., Boston. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT | 


DURING summer months a small furnished 
ge with one-car rage; in delightful = 
1 no children. Address A-12, 

__ Bctenuce | Monitor, Boston. 


n 93 turn. apartment, 
bath, kitchenette; Fenway; May to Nov.; 
— 


2 
— 


Los ANGELES 


ERIN 


2 FIRE PROOF STORAGE eae 


e 


WILLIAM H. TEASLEY 


212 


INCOME TAX CONSULTANT 


626 8. Spring St. Tel. 65820. 
LOS ANGELES 


i CAFETERIAS ~ 
35 $2 Se is 5 wy West Fifth $u 


A-281, The Christian 8 Science | Mouitor, N 
e W min. 22 — same : 
frow May 18 I to Nov. 1. Tel. 373-J Jamaica. 
STORES AND OFFICES FOR | RENT 
OFFIC RENT 206 West et Sith | St. 
— | i N accessible “location: Bote 
. building, ne 
Apoly oe "build 
or Walter mg Imon, 17 est 42nd St. 
Fhaiiot anderbilt 47, New T 
‘ ROOMS, BOARD AND BOOMS 
ee et —— ted 
Camp at Highland Lake 
We can accommodate a bland Late, ‘Gons of 
t land 
— July and a Ke The a 
—.— 
LADY T t share — 9 — * 
N oe Schuyler ** 
tor, 21 R. 


Oc " 
WoL, The ‘Christian. 88 
40th At., New York Ci 


A VERY attractive large — room, modern 


in fam of 2, for businesa couple; kitchen 
ore : * if desired 


So Breadwey 


GENERAL- AUCTIONEER 


COL. C. F. CALHOUN 
1911 So. Burlington Ave. 21940 


ee 


612 SOUTH BROADWAY AND 
859 SOUTH SPRING COR 4TH 8T. 


CROWN LAUNDRY 


AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and Service 


Fine Finished and h La 
Dry Cleaning a 4 * 


Telephones: th A tina 3 ü 
KODAKS 
And Everything That Goes With Them 


‘EARL V. LEWIS 
308 West Seventh 


88—Attractive 
1. Wadsworth 6246. 
fork City. 


FOR SALE 
a Sedan, fully equipped 
bar- 


1 

gals. for 1 7 el. * e Boston. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 

“BAKBR—Good all round 

cake L position in in Boston ‘or vicinity st steady 

tor, 


N WANTED 


"MANUFACTURER of Pbitippine Hand-made 
to connect with a frm in- 


**Pord wells.”’ 
Ma 


__ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 
RST CH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN 


Certified Public Accountant | 


2 


} — FrAA* “AAA 


THE COMMERCIAL TRUST & 


Women’s and Children's Apparel. 


! Featuring style and quality 
combined with individual service. 
Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. 


An accommodating store. 


IGT VEE FRAMING 
STATIONERY 


} 


AND BOOKS 
=P) 190 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA , CALIFORNIA 


' 
; 


Ar East Colorado Street 


1 
; 


PASADENA STATIONERY 
& PRINTING CO. 


Phone Col. 1086 
Wedding invitations and Announcements 

". Engraved or Printed 
Plate. Printing—Die Stamping 


———ÿ — — 


Copper 


The Banki Institutions for vou to 
be in touch with in PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA, are the 


crate 


| Union Trustand Savings. 


BURKE’S WALK-OVER Fons 


Women's Wear and Millinery 8 


| 


The maximum of Quality; the utmost | 
in Service; and top Values always. 


! 


50 CALIFORNIA MUSIC Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES | 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


Union National 


and the 


S WALK-OVER STORE 
COLORADO STREET 


We ‘Cleanable Refrigerators. 
| Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets. Acorn Ranges. 


Weft é 


4: 


AA 
2 n . 


SANTA BARBARA 


SAVINGS BANK. 


and — Departments 
0 afe Deposit 


SAN DIEGO 


Commercial Trust 
Real Estate 


HAMIETON'S | 
Grocers — Sixth and C 


LENOX CAFETERIA 
1058 Fifth St. 


Morgan's Cafeteria 


1648—-SIXTH 8ST. 


| 
| 
13 
| 


ATTRACTIVE a a 
pe STRICTLY HOME-MADE 


Dresses, Chemises and 
er L materials and heme workman- 
Made with care and exclusiveness. Gar- 
ed 2 ordern taken at Room 418, 
ng, 80 Boyiston 


— 
ments di 
Little Bu 


ROOFING 


SEVENTY-SEVEN | | 
YEARS OF 
EX PERIENCE 
in renewing and repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 


|} 287 Central Are. 


NEW YORK _ 


Men’s 
Furnishings 
HATS CAPS 


HB Moore vd ons 


2 5 MAIN ST. 


. 


& H. 1. WHITSON, Ine. 
Tel. Par Rock. 


best of workmanship. 
Careful estimates and expert advice 
lad ly given. 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
74 Pitts St. BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Tel. Hayk't 3700 


TRY “CAMELTA” c24xsxx¢ CREAM 


— 


| 
| 
, 
| 
| 


In 2 sizes—350, T5o 
ADALINE F. THOMAS 
420 Boylston St., Boston. B. B. 7196 
Typewriting Court Reporting 
Multigraphing Addressing 
Mailing 


DEWELL COMPANY 
15 Beacon Street 
_Haymarket 2004 and 634 


— — — — 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


201 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


E. F. CALDWELL 


61 MERRIMAC ST., Boston, established 1885: 
tel. Haymarket 3007-3008; save money on your 
ee See 2 14 furniture trucks to 


— moving and storing of household goods; we 
insure all goods while in transit. 


' 
1 
1 


oe — —— 


— — 


Ingersoll Candy Co. 
FINE CANDIES 
1015 Fifth Street 


mne. ANTS NATIONAL BANK | 
Capita) $160,000. “Surplus and des 
— 1 urplus a ts all earned 


FLOWERS 2 ALL 28 
MISS A. M. RAINFORD 
1115 Fourth Street 


PRINTING | 
FRYE & SMITH 


850 34 Street 


680 C Stree 
EVERYTHING IN. MUSIC 


THEARLE MUSIC CO. 


640-644 Broadway 


‘Begs and Cases, $15 to 


i 
; 
} 
' 
i 


HOME FURNISHERS 
and DECORATORS 


THE BOSTON STORE 


Fifth at C 


A Store for Women 


known in San Diego for the dependably ese} 
quality of ite merchandise, the excellence of | 
its value and service. | 


—WOMEN’S SUITS. —COATS | 
—DRESSES | 
—UNDERWEAR —CORSETS 
—HOSIERY —GLOVES —NOTIONS 
—DRESS AND WASH cos 
—SILKS —LINENS —LACES | 


Hazard - Gould Hardware (0, 


241 Bdwy, Bet. 2nd and 
Adjoining Union Bidg. Tee 


Lewis Shoe Co. 


S. W. Corner Sth and C Streets 


1 


Trunks $5.00 


(of valuables, books, papers 


946 FIFTH STREET 


Church, Falmouth, Norway 
Mass. services 


fHE PAINT STORE OF 3 
The PATTON PAINT COMPANY 


* 


ARN OLD ROSS 
Leather 


Paris Dye Works 
French Dry Cleaners 


10873 South 6241. 


— 


STOCK DIVIDEND BY 
BURLINGTON ROAD 


NEW YORK, New York—Directors 


a 
Tar eo 


— 


PASADENA . 
Vroman’s Book Store 
Established 14 
BOOKS KODAKS 
STATIONERY | 


% Rast Colorade Bee Pasadena, Catif. 
NOLD FURNITURE 00., B INC, 


i 


© TO 7] NORTH PAID Oaks AVENUE 


ö 


a BRE 


8? SUMMER sr. 


We invite your most critical . 
of our selections 


DRESSES - COATS 
SKIRTS 
SPECIALTY 
Coats and for large women 
Ten Your Friends Up one Flight |" 
2 R. HAND co., 66 


4 
Mens soft, ctif, silk and opera hats cleaned 


: 


and repeired. Straw end Ness ts 


AUTO PAINTING | 


High grade work and highest grade varnishes | 
Prices right. A. VIEWEY 4 Co.. 1 
| Cambridge St., Allston, Mass. Tel. Brighton ! 185-J. 


COWEN’S WOMEN’S SHOP, 156 Mass. Ave., | 
Boston—Waisis, Kayser silk underwear, 3 | 
gloves, Kimonos, purses and Ivy corsets 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


Kembie St., Roxbury. Mase 
Tel. Rex. 1071 


Heavily cleated WATERPROOF TRUNKS, | 
| measuring 27-14-16 inches inaide, fitted for pad- | 
lock. Juet the thing for camping or for storage | 
» ete. 


Others at $8.00 and 12.00. 

One lot of BOSTON RAGS, $1.54. 

WARDROBE TRUNKS, $30 to $200. 
$150. 

JOSIAH CUMMINGS & SON 

657 ATLANTIC AVE.. 

at South Station — 

WHY NOT REPAPER 


Samples of new wall paper shown at your 
home, also estimates given on hanging: twelve 


years with iaterior decora 
A. R. BENNETT. 44 


satisfac 
Wallace Street, West Somerville. Tél. Somer- 


ville 3720-W 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
Corset Maker 


20 Temple Place. Roston. Mass. 


Smith & McCance 


BOSTON 


Fitted 


' 


2 PARE S5T., 


Od BOOKS Ver 


Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. 


Any Magazifie or Book—ne matter where pub 
lished—can be had of us. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


— — — El Att AP cite At ey 


LEWAN DOS 


284 Boylston Street 
71 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 
29 State Street 
Telephone Back Bay 3900 
“YOU CAN RELY ON "LEWANDOS” 


BOOKBINDING ° 
WM. S. LOCKE 


e wen BOSTON 
BRUSHES, “aerate, 2 AND 


| 


: 


| PAINTS 


' A superior artiele for the skin. 
High 


Ciyhe | Groceries, Meats, Fruits & V. 
| PHONE 605 


20th CENTURY GROCER 


FRUITS and, 
Central Ave. 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 
High Grade ieee, Pouttry aad Provisions 
1982 Bet. Central aud Broadway 
Tel, ‘Fer Rockaway 


BROWER 
Merchandise pe hepatre’ ‘Thee Are Right 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. Far Rock. 9200 
WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 


1919 Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 17 


B 


UCPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. Phene: Far Rockaway 305+-. 


COURTESY * ALL 


COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WANTS OF 
EVERY CUSTOMER 18 THE RULE HERE. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Victrolas 
Kodaks 
Bicycles 


Dunlap (reas co. 


~ THOMAS P. ROGAN 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
STO Central Avenue. Tel. 1268 Far Rock. 


GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. 2 a 
1940 Corvaga Aes. Phone: Foe tg 


MICHAEL SCHOENIG 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
PRESSING AND pay CLEANING 
Broadway and Clark Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 77 


FOR FR WERS 


BERGMAN 
CENTRAL AVE. Tel. Far Rock. 643 
The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 
MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATSRIAL 
Remsen Ave. Tei. Far Rockaway 274 
STATIONERY * 
1048 Certral Avenue, Far Rocks 
JUN IGMAN SIGNS 
1328 MOTT AVENUE Tel. 2006 Par Rick. 
TRUNKS STOVES 


Mulry Hardware Co. 


$00 CENTRAL AVE. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Telephones F. X. 514-415 
CUTLERY 


A. H. BROWER 


THE SHOE STORE OF THE ROCKAWAYS 
254 Centre! Ave. Tel. 845 Far Rock. 


NEW YORK CITY 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Luncheon Dinner 


Hot Waffles served in the aftertiocs 
128 West 72 &t., New York Phone Cel. 2486 


LUCILLE Savoy 
CLEANSING CREAM 


Used 1 — — Foa p. 


737 


The Wileys, 20 F. 54 St. 


D OTE 
L ABLE 2 


| Attractive Surroundings and Delicious Home 


___Ceckiog 
Restaurant 
14 Zest 46th Street 


be Olde Sun 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service. 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 


TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO 


VOLPI 
af ‚ — 


| bart 
HOUSEHOLD Wenmoaee CO. 


Commertce & St. Mary — Ben Asten 


Tex. 0 
5 
5 ae 


Cor. W. 
Cone AND TRADE 
WOMEN’S WEAR. 


THE VOG 


225 E. Hovston Street, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
A — 


* 


; L's aa 
AVENUE MARKET. 


f 


FRUE DELIVERY 
is AUSTIN ST, 
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to be ce Monitor 

: NEW "YORK, New Tork bay you 
newspapers, on account of their size, Pi. 
enn do for muste What weekly and 
monthly publications can 
not,“ said William J. Henderson, the 
musical critic, talking with a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. “They can print an abstruse 
ee on the subject which a maga- 
o cou uld not afford room for, carry- 

| — it“ right along with their other 
material, They exist to provide some- 
‘| thing for everybody, and in devoting 
space to music they satisfy one of the 
constant wishes of their numerous 


ANNA PAVLOWA IN. 
“GISELLE” IN NEW YORK | 


‘Special to The The Chriatian § Science Mo Monitor 


“Giselle” A ee te: ** gee two acts 
by Saint-Georges and Gautier, music by 
Adam; presented in Mme. Anna Pav- 
lowa’s season at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, evening of March 15, 
1921, with Theodore Stier conducting. The 
cast: 

Gipelle ......... „ Anna Paviowa 
Her Mother. Saxova 
. . Alexandre Volinine 
His Page C F. Vajinski, 


MUSIC IN IT ALY 


Specially for The Chriatian Science Monitor 
The year of- 1920 was not a very 
fruitful one for the Italian peninsula, 
though the music of Italy, in its more 
recent aspects, made distinct headway - 
throughout the rest of the world. o 
be sure, there were flashes of sig- 
nificant internal activity here and 
there, but not enough to make of the 
| year a memorable one in the advance 


—.— rns oy itself; pt two — 4 
ists, Hinkle, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Mr. Sto- 
kowski conducted. There were three 
hearings, on consecutive days. 

By general consent, the feature of 
the occasion was the protean guidance 
of Stokowski.. He did all that could 
be done, it seemed, to make a go ot it. 
His ambidextrous energy ded 
and cajoled now the double es of 
the orchestra and again the second 
basses of the chorus, never missing a 
cue for soprano or contralto or softly 
In addition, though 


singing and compelled me to revalue 
all I had learned. As a young man, 
again, I had exceptional training in 
orchestral methods. My father was 
manager of the old Standard Theater, 
where he helped produce the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas in association. 
with D’Oyly Carte. Our orchestra re- 
hearsed on Monday morainks. I used 
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these — Salnt-Léger Léger 
b express the despondency 

5 ot Robinson Crusoe 
who, aft 7 cases te Lenton, feels 
> mid the noise of the cit and of 
bum la great home-sickness for 
itude and the beauty of his 
ia resrning for the exercise of 
ingenuity and the now 
ingenuity of Friday, and a 

for that kind of familiarity |- 
which he is unable to find 

* the midst of the futile rest- 
of the world. Daniel Defoe's 


; as ja 8 
pes — which has enthralled so many 


‘$#maginations, has found a se- 
“the on of the young 
* ithout any grandilo- 
but simply by strength of 


g, by pictorial beauty and warm 
ae natural simplicity of 


110 


his disposal the inspiration of a pro- 
found.sensibility, an originality with- 
out which he might at every turn have 


fallen into banality, and a sense of pro- 


portion the leck of which might have 
tempted him intd empty declamation. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England — Now that Ox- 
ford admits women to the full uni- 
versity privileges, it has become pos- 
sible for Miss Emily Daymond to hold 
in actuality that degree of Doctor of 
Music, for which she qualified some 
years ago, as far as passing the requi- 
site tests was concerned. The series 
of examinations. leading to the 
doctorate is long and exceedingly 
stiff. Miss Daymond is the only woman 
who has ever come through it tri- 
umphantly, and therefore special in- 
terest attached to the ceremony at 
which the degree was conferred upon 
her in the Shel@onian Theater, Ox- 
ford, recently. She was presented for 
the degree by Sir Hugh Allen, pro- 
fesor of music in the University of 
Oxford, and was enthusiastically ac- 


Claimed. The doctor’s robe which 


she wore, made of cream brocade and 
scarlet, once belonged to her former 
teacher, Sir Hubert Parry. 


The Queen's Hall symphony con- 
certs, under Sir Henry Wood, are now 
well into the middle of their season 
and are drawing crowded houses 
despite many other concurrent musi- 
cal attractions. The concert on 
February 12 was noticeable for two 
novelties. Of these the most impor- 
tant was the first performance in 
England of the symphony in E flat. 


ubject,| No. 5, by Sibelius, the distinguished 


a great work on a small 
ie The composer has so identified 
5 2 win this poetical work that 


3 K the effect of an individual 


g after solitude 
* work, and which 
very substance, might have 
* tended to impart; to it a monotony 
‘that even music could not have over- 
a . had not the poet taken care to 
erweave certain aspects of pleasant 
and even comic irony, which loosen 
the emotional tension. 
3 from the first to the seventh 
‘poem, there is an increasifg 


ayo age progression where 


fancy alternate and 

22 first song, which has no 
presents in a sort of preamble 
— 4 of Robinson Crusoe sit- 
at his window and looking down 
upon the great, dreary city, and 
when “from the steeples of 


we Abbey, like a flood, the sob of the 


‘bells is scattered the town.” 
4 In ‘ 


Finnish composer, who conducted it 
himself. The new symphony will in- 
crease the esteem in which he was 
already held in England, for -though 
it may not belong to the order of 
music which is for all time, though 
it may not have that indefinable great 
style which one finds, for example, in 
the symphonic work of Brahms and 
Borodine, it has, nevertheless, 80 
many good qualities that it more than 
deserved the cordial welcome it met 
with. 

In it Sibelius has made an advance 
tpon his previous symphonies. The 
work dates from 1915, the year in 
which it was produced at Holsingtors. 
The first movement challenges inter- 
est by the enigmatic character of 
what it says, the progressions often 
pass through bare and bleak intervals, 
and the austerity of the orchestration 
gives a somewhat ascetic quality to 
the music. This movement steps 
etraight through into the next, an 
allegro moderato in dance rhythm, 
with very surprising effect. The third 
movement, andante mosso quasi al- 
legretto, is charming to the ordinary 
listener, and of much interest to com- 
posers on account of the originality 
and economy of the theme and the 
deft logic with which it is worked 
out. The last movement, allegro 
moderato, is the best of the four, the 
second subject—for horns in thirds— 
and the final climax being especially 
striking. 

The other novelty of the concert, 
V. Novak’s symphonic poems “In the 
Tatra,” seemed diffuse and lacking in 
point when compared with the Sibelius 
symphony, but nevertheless contained 
a good deal of effective color. It was 
splendidly played, as was also the ac- 
companiment to Miss Jelly d’Aranyi’s 


The Sixteenth Hallé concert of the 
Manchester season was made 


memorable by the playing of Busoni. 
the charm, 


. | ances have a big audience outside that 


of editors, note how many journals in 


‘for information or comment on the 


people to take art seriously and to 


not make it my business to tell them 


“T am sure that musicai perform- 


which actually attends. If a concert 
is given in a place like AZolian Hall, 
New York, there may be 500 persons 
present; but thousands, pérhaps, who 
could not go will be glad to be told 
something about it. Not only am I 
convinced that interest in concert re- 
views and criticisms is widespread, 
but I belidve also that the men who 
direct newspapers usually. feel the 
same way. As a sign of the sympathy 


this town consider music carefully. I 
am aware that the public as a rule ie 
keener for discussion of the artists 
who take part in a performance than 


program. And yet I have all the proof 
I need from experience that a good 
proportion of the readers of a paper 
expect the reviewer to go farther 
than express. himself on the talents of 
the singere or the players, and want 
him to tell what he thinks of the com- 
positions interpreted. Moreover, I 
know as well as I want to that the 
number of these earnest ones is every 
year on the inereuse. 

“IT cannot doubt, therefore, that 
those who follow the critical articles 
on music in the newspapers make a 
large, though a special, group. . As to 
my own method of approaching this 
group, I can only say that I encourage 


exert their intelligence upon the music 
which they hear. There, I believe, you 
have my whole fiendish purpose. I do 
not, please observe, undertake to pro- 
vide my readers with opinions. I do 


what to think. Nor do I care how 
much they disagree with me. When 
anyone who dissents with me on.a 
point sends me a letter, I usually print 
what he has to say, although I do not 
publish nowadays merely abusive or 
meaningless communications, for I re- 
gard any objections to my views as 
entitled to a hearing, provided they 
are honestly entertained and sensibly 
expressed.” 

Touching upon a specific sort of en- 
counter he has had with readers, Mr. 
Henderson spoke of the person who 
goes to the opera some night and hap- 
pens upon an extraordinarily fine per- 
formance, or an exceptionally poor | 
one, and who is disappointed at not 
seeing all about it in the paper the 
next morning. “I have been called on 
the telephone,” said he, “the day after 
the fifth presentation, say, of ‘Bohéme,’ 
and have been asked why I failed to 


to go to the theater on Monday ‘with 
an orchestral sketch, and every player 
was a teacher for me, teMing me 
where 1 had written impossible pas- 
sages and where practicable ones. 
For two years, in 1878 and 1879, I had 
that schooling, and from it I got a 
knowledge of instrumentation which 
has been of great service to me. 

“Need I-add that I have always been 
free, in the course of my connection 
with three New York newspapers, the 
Times, the Sun and the Herald, to say 
exactly what I thought? When I took 
my first responsible position in the 
eighties, at the time of the early pop- 
ularity of Wagner's operas here, I 
was told that my managing editor 
would not stand Wagner, and that he 
cared little for anything but Italian 
opera. After a while ‘Rhinegold’ was 
brought out in New York and I wrote 
about it just as I would today, without 
editorial objection. In general, I am 
convinced that the more freedom a 
critic is allowed by the proprietor of 
the paper, the more responsibility he 
will feel for what he says. I have no 
doubt that young men in criticism now 
and then show a greater fondness for 
the sharp literary phrase than they 
should, and that they might in many 
cases word their impressions more 


their meaning plainly. 
think, furthermore, that in their haste 
to express disapproval of poor work. 
they fail to bestow the consideration 
they ought to upon honest effort, for- 
getting that there is never any diffi- 
culty in disposing of the person who 
is really a charlatan. I have reached 
the conviction, after all I have had to 
do with criticism, that hardly anything 
is attempted in the way of musical 
performance but has some merit, at 
least qccasionally. 5 


RECENT CONCERT 
EVENTS IN PARIS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Sctence Monitor 

PARIS, France—Concerts abound in 
Paris. Probably never before have so 
many concerts been given in the capi- 
tal. To do justice to them is impos- 
sible. One can only pick out here and 
there a concert which strikes one as 
deserving of special mention and inti- 
mate that in this embarras du choix 
those performances which are noted 
must be taken as representative of an 
exceedingly large number of very 


write upon the wonderful singing. 
Under like circumstances, again, I | 
have been ~coldec because I neglected 
to reprimand the artists for inexcus- 
ably bad work. The fact was_that 
from the daily newspaper point of 
view I had written enough concerning 
the matter in question. I could hardly 


(go on discussing the same thing in- 


definitely, though had I done so I 
might have found plenty of men and 
women to read mé, since those inter- 
ested in opera outnumber those inter- 
ested in other kinds of music probably 
a hundredfold. 

“I remarked that the viewpoint of 
the daily paper is unfavorable to the 
restatement of what has once been 
fully told. I should add that this 
applies more particularly to the week- 
day issues. For in the Sunday edition, 
the critic may appropriately go over 
old ground and he may write, too, in 
a leisurely and philosophie vein. You 
may say, if you like, that I originated 
the Sunday musical article in New 


York, though I did it without any 


notion that Sunday journalism was to 
reach the high development it has 
attained today. I began experiment- 
ing with the idea in the season of 
1887-88, when I was writing for the 
New York Times. Before that, there 
had been general dramatic articles on 
Sunday, but no regular - musical dis- 
cussions. The first time, I prepared 
about three-quarters of a column. 
That was toward the end of 1887, when 
John Reid was managing editor of the 
Times. Considering the labors which 
have resulted, I sometimes wish I had 
not written that little piece.” 

‘He noted that the Sunday musical 
article was taken up by all the New 
York papers and soon became an 
established institution. Tracing briefly 
its progress, he observed that the 
article at one time ran to three 
columns or so; and he pointed out 
that with the extension of the use of 
pictures, it has ‘necessarily been 
shortened, until about 1500 words is 
the regular length. 

Turning his attention to certain as- 
pecte of criticism as a profession, he 


Ast told how he qualified himself for 
his work. and then referred briefly to. 


how at different times he con- 
ducted it. He explained that most 


expect. | problems in his field yield to solution 


except. perhaps, 


if looked at in the light of intelligence 
and good taste; and he continued: 
“Whenever I have been asked what a 
musical critic ought to know, I have 
answered that I find everything useful 
mathematics vee | 
chemistry. And truly a critic’s in- 
vestigations lead him into many re- 


mote quarters. Suppose you mention, 


for example, ‘Sakuntala’ or ‘Parsifal.’ 1 


talented performances. 

One singer who made a real impres- 
sion upon her audience was Miss 
Norah Spinney, an English soloist who 
is extremely expressive. She sang in 
Spanish two works of Granados — 
Nos. 1 and 3 of “La Maja Dolorosa.” 
Her Russian songs were curious. “Le 
Faune” of Poldowski seems to call for 


recital rather than singing, while the 
“Chanson des Elfes“ of Metner is a | 


thing of delicate nuances, queer half- 
shades. She was singing at the con- 
certs cf L’Orchestre de Paris, which 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs is giving 
a series of excellent programs of 
works drawn from every country. 

Another singer who is certainly to 
ibe noted is Elsa Stralia, an Australian 
who ‘rather exceptionally sings in 
English in France. She has a rich 
and sonorous voice, and in the airs 
from “Fidelio” and “Oberon,” ‘at the 
Lamoureux concerts, enjoyed an un- 
usual triumph. The “Rythme de 
Danse” of Dalcroze which were played 
by the orchestra are pleasing enough, 
but they cannot be said to be of much 
importance. 

One of the best sopranos who has 
lately visited France is Maria Freund, 
who obtained the assistance of the 
great French composer, Maurice Ravel, 
for her concert given in the Salle 
Gaveau. Mr. Ravel has written some 
delightful melodies for the delicious 
“Histoires Naturelles” of that delicate 
writer, Jules Renard. The genius of 
Renard and Ravel is in many respects 
similar—and these little pieces, so 
concise, so crisp, so full of significance, 
deserve to become well known. There 
is no French writer who knew how to 
express in a single phrase, with such 
simplicity, such absence of emphasis, 
so much as Renard. There is a deep | 
sentiment in Ravel 
stressed, a fine imagination that is 
kept under restraint. Mr. Ravel him- 
self played these melodies for the 
soloists. Three melodies based upon 
the poems of Mallarmé revealed the 
same sensibility and accurate notation 
in singer and composer. 

The characteristics of Stravinsky’s 
music are too well known to require 
dens 
Freund gave were as original as all 
the Stravinsky work. There were 
“Three Japanese Lyrics,” besides 
“Rosjanka”’ and “Le Printemps au 
Manastere.”” They are all short, some- 
times astonishingly so. Three phrases 
—and that is all. Most of them end 
with surprising abruptness. There 
are amazing leaps. up and down the 
scale. These extraordinary intervals 
and striking effects furnish the singer 
with a difficult task. The startling 
qualities of Stravinsky's music are 


. 3 J. Zalewski 
His Daughter..... hae eees . hindowska 
Enrique M. Pianowski 
The Queen of the Willis Mile. Stuart 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Mme. Anna 
Pavlowa makes use of her finest tech- 
nical devices when interpreting the 
ballet, Giselle,“ and in addition to 
that she employs the best of her gifts 
as a pantomimist. So she ig seen to 
as much advantage in this formal 
drama as she is in those collections of 
brief pieces which she calls divertisse- 
ments. She does here, really, her 
most advanced and important work; 
and she ought, in all artistic reason, 
to be liked better as the little heroine 
for whose hand Albert, the count, and 
Enrique, the forester, are rivals, than 
as any or all of the types sketched 
after the vaudeville manner which she 
impersonates. She finds her chief 
dancing task in “Giselle” to be the 
attainment of an effect of lightness, 
as well in the first act, when she ap- 


| after the tim 
| “The . 
| Poe's writing “The Raven,” when the 


pears in the guise of a village maiden 


lat a festival on the green, doing 
homage with other young people to 
the duke and his daughter, as in the 


mildly than they do and still convey | Second act, when she comes out in the 


I sometimes | 


aspect of a wraith, to meet in the 


moonlight the two melanchcly youths | 


who aforetime quarreled, both losing 
what they strove for. Her principal 
miming requirements, 
to realize Giselle’s moment of mad- 
ness at the end of act one and to sus- 
tain the girl's mood of mingled regret 
and free-heartedness throughout the 
half hour or so of act two. 

Considered in the large, then, the 
responsibility of Mme. Pavldwa and 
her associates was to recall that pe- 
riod in the rly forties, falling just 
of de Musset’s writing 
Caprices of Marianne” and 
ballet was composed; a period when 
the sentimentalist school was in its 
most balanced condition, being at 
once exquisitely tender and slyly gay, 
overemphasizing neither the sad nor 
the fantastic. This they successfully 
did, no opportunity for expression be- 
ing lost, particularly not the chance 
for the leading artist to insert that 
little humorous variation of hers, 
some 20 fluttering steps backward on 
her “points,” at a certain well-con- 
sidered space of time before the fall 
of the final curtain. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


Mr. Stokowski found room on his sym- 


phonic program of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for the inordinate length 
of Schoenberg’s “Pelleas and Meli- 


sande.” This symphonic poem con- 
sumes about 40 minutes of patience 
in the performance. It is not a work 
to be impaled on the point of a mor- 
dant epigram and so dismissed from 
the memory. It is a considerable com- 
position not in the matter of length 
merely. The weltering and tortuous 
states of emotion it depicts are wholly 


mance of the ill-starréd protagonists 
of the story. Schoenberg tells the 
tale by paroxyms and interludes of 
comparatively rational and placid pro- 
gressions. There are intensely dra- 
matic climaxes, and there are many 
passages of what Mr. Stokowski in a 
disarming foreword called a bitter 
beauty.” -This is the sort of music an 
orchestra of virtuosi plays con amore, 
and an audience receives with a sense 
of duty done, in the name of musical 
openmindedness. 

On this program the favorite name 
of David Bispham appeared. He first 
sang an air of Mozart, picturesquely 
supported by the double bass of An- 
tony Torello with the orchestra, and 
then recited, likewise to the orchestral 
accompaniment, the “Witch’s Song” 
of Max Schillings, which was in the 
repertoire aforetime of Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner. The recitation was es- 
pecially effective for the sense of 


that is never | 


ription. The songs which. Maria 
been coming to Philadelphia since 


| 


‘foreboding Mr. Bispham projected with 
that singularly resonant timbre that 
gives charm to all he does whether he 
sings or is talking. His dignified and 
gracious manner of delivery was well- 
suited to the air of Mozart, “Per 
Questa Bella Mano.” 


The decision of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to suspend its visits 
to Philadelphia during the coming 
season is received with widespread 
genuine regret. The orchestra has 


It went to New York first in 
Philadelphia was the first 


1883. 
1887. 


cord the hearty support the splendid 
organization deserved. In recent sea- 
sons five concerts have. been given 
here .on Monday evenings, and they 


régime, audiences of numbers and of 
personal distinction. There. still re- 
3 ‘a considerable patronage of 
high character, which followed with 


in turn, were 


in consonance with the troublous ro- 


chanting violins. 


he had not even a shred of paper on | 


the desk below him, he served as 
rompter and gave forth the words as 
though from a hood mid-stage. At the 
eleventh hour, as on previous occa- 
sions, he had taken over the chorus 
from its preliminary training, to weld 
it with the instruments. But the cho- 
rus was not on the plane of the or- 
chestra with its arduous daily. re- 
hearsals. 

Florence Hinkle sang the lines al- 
lotted to the soprano soloist with 
tones of pellucid clarity and with al- 
Ways appropriate feeling. Her par-} 
ticipation went far to redeem the 
hour and a quarter occupied by the 
“Requiem.” Reinald Werrénrath was 
wholly respectable, as so perceptive 


of the art, whether upon the sym- 
phonic. stage or on the more popular 
boards where revues, operettas and 
their like are given. Thus it happens 
that, while beyond the frontiers of 
the boot-shaped peninsula the names 
of Malipiero, Pizzetti, Respighi and 
Casella have been winning new re- 
nown, within the nation only de- 
termined optimists find matter for re- 
joicing. Even Toscanini was for a 
large part of the time off upon a vast 
tour that greatly enhanced his fame, 
but left the concert halle of his own 
country so much the poorer. © 

In opera the tendency was for com- 
posers in general to stick closely to 


and manly an artist could not fail 
to be, but his opportunity was limited 
and not especially congegial either 
for his style of singing or his voice. 

Another choral performance, slight- 
ly more successful, was that of Ed- 
ward Elgar's “King Olaf,” by the 
Choral Society under Henry Gordon 
Thunder. May Ebrey Hotz, soprano, 
Royal F. MacLellan, tenor, and Fred- 


erick Patton, bass, were the solo- 
ists. 


the patterns of Mascagni and Puccini, 


On the other hand were the attempts 
| of the futurists, most of which ended 


in failure. Pratella, however, with 
his opera based upon the story of the 
Aviator Dro, achieved a distinct suc- 
cess—one of the few recorded for the 
year. Among the new operas offered 
were such as Camussi's “I Fouchi di 
8. Giovanni,“ Berlendis’ II Pastore,” 


Mrs. Hotz is one of the finest | “La Castellana,” by Baroni; I Dis- 


sopranos known to the concert-plat- pettosi Amanti,“ by Parelli; “La Doga« 
form in Philadelphia, independent of ressa,” by the rising young Davjco, 


the place of nativity. Mr. MacLellan 
and Mr. Patton held their own in 
association with her. In the unac- 


companied portion of the concluding | 


epilogue the chorus did its best work. 


Toscanini and his accomplished 
virtuosi of Milan recently made their 
final bow to Philadelphia. The at- 
tendance was smaller than the per- 
formance deserved. The symphony 
was Beethoven’s seventh, and from 


the temperamental tympanist to the 
impassioned concert master, and the 
master who directs the La Scala play- 
ers, all the performers read the music 
like dreamers and poets, though they 


are not so much interested in seeing 
how loud a sound they can make as 
they are in producing refined and ex- 
quisite tones. The novelty of ihe pro- 
gram was the symphonic poem 
“Juventus” of Victor de. Sabata, born 
at Trieste in 1892, aad from his origi- 
native force and intensity of feeling, 
a composer well worth the attention 
that the connoisseurs and the crowd 
have bestowed on him in Italy. 


SCHOLA CANTORUM, NEW YORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK,/New York — Kurt there has been Serato; 


| who has but lately come to the atten- 


tion of the United States; “La Mirra,” 
by Alaleona; the Goldonian Baruffe 
Chiozzotte,” by Leoni. Yet these were 
exceeded -in genuine promise and 
worth by the opera of Pratella al- 
ready named, by Pedrollo’s “L’Uomo 
Che Ride,” and the strange “Sette Can~ 


.zoni” of Malipiero, which, when given 


in Paris, roused bepuzzlement and 
questions. 

In the field of the concert there 18 
even less to record; take Respighi's 
“Danza delle Gnomidi,“ 
been called one of the finest bits of 
instrumentation from thie chief of 
orchestrators, or the Piedmont Suite, 

and : ue 
Re,” 


modern “Interludio Figlia del 


and you have almost the entire sig- 


mificant harvest. Of course, Orefice, 
De Sabata, Lattuada, Casella, and the 
others have received the customary 
plaudits. It is Pizzetti’s remarkable 
sonata, however, that stands preemi- 
nent for its broader musical horizons 
and for its token of the composer’s 
complete liberation from all foreign 
influence. 

For pianist there has been heard 
Busoni; for violinist, besides Tos- 
' canini’s remarkable discovery Prihoda, 
the violoncel- 


Schindler, directing the second con- list Mainardi, the organist Bossi and 
cert of the Schola Cantorum in Car- the harpist Magistretti make up a 


negie Hall on the evening of March 16, | scant trio of virtuosos. 


presented, without instrumental ac- 
companiment, two groups of Spanish | 
choral ballads, comprising pieces by | 


The “find” of 
the year remains Prihoda, who has 
already appealed to three continents. 

The operetta harvest has been less 


Ribé, Morera, Nocolau, Montes, and than scant, while, on the contrary, the 


Alvarez written on. traditional dance 
melodies or composed in the ancient 
vein, as well as a Catalonian Christmas 
march and the Murcian dance, “The 
Silversmith,” arranged by himself. He 
also presented a part of the Palestrina 
mass, “Papae Marcelli.“ Mme. Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, contralto, took part 


so-called revues have taken a firm 
hold upon the public. The Viennese 
waltz has whirled its way across the 
stage in such pieces as Bellini's 
“L’Ambasciatore,” Bettinelli’s “Rosa 
di Maggio,” Pavanelli’s Kiss-Kiss,“ 
and Leottis “Ma L’amor Mio Non 
Muore.” 
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large city away from Boston to ac- 


drew, until the end of the Dr. Muck | 
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N the Smith & Barnes Pianos and Player-Pianos, 
the Strohber, the Willard, the Hoffmann, and the 


Lessing pianos at today’s 


prices you will, doubtless, 


be surprised to find the old-time purchasing power 
of your dollar is fully preserved. 


Call at our nearest store 


or write for catalog and 


details on our convenient payment plan. 
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The Sweet o' the 
Year 


When big trout in the twilight leap, 
w and enrich the|When cuckoo clamoreth far and near, 
The capital below bears When glittering scythes in the hayfield 
g sts leafage a throned figure of reap, 
“Trajan. doing justice to the Then cometh in the sweet o' the year! 
» Aristotie “che die legge,” and | And it’s oh to sail, with the wind to 
two other. subjects now unin- steer, 
. 3 The nan Where kine knee deep in the water 
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down close ter de hole, 
holler out: 

* *Brer Fox! On! Brer Fox’ 

“Brer Fox done gone, en nobody 
say nuthin’. Den Brer Rabbit squall 
out like he wuz mad; sezee: 

“*You needn’t talk less you wanter,’ 
sezee; ‘I knows youer dar, en I ain't 
keerin’,’ sezee. ‘I des wanter tell you 
dat I wish mighty bad Brer Tukkey 
Buzzard wuz here, sezee. 

Den Mr. Buzzard try ter talk like 
Brer Fox: 


a d loch, on a lowland 
mere, 
When fans for a penny are sold in the 
Strand! 

—Andrew Lang. 


Brer Rabbit Outwits 
His Friends 


“Lemme see. I mos’ dis’member 
wharbouts Brer Fox en Brer Rabbit 
wuz.” 

“The rabbit rode the fox to Miss 
Meadows’s, and hitched him to the 
horse-rack,” said the little boy. 

“W'y, co’se he did,” said Uncle 
Remus. “Co’se he did. Well, Brer 
Rabbit rid Brer Fox up, he did, en 
tied im to de rock, en den sot out in 
de peazzer wid de gals, .. wid mo’ 
proudness dan w’at you mos’ ever see. 
Dey talk and dey sing, en dey play on 
de peanner, de girls did, twel bimeby 
hit come time fer Brer Rabbit fer to 
be gwine, en he tell um all good-by, 
en strut out to de hoss-rack same's ef 
he wuz de king er de patte--rollers,* 
en den he mount Brer Fox en ride off. 

“Brer Fox ain’t sayin’ nuthin’ ’tall. 
He des rack off, he did, en keep his 
mouf shet, en Brer Rabbit know’d 
der wuz buziness cookin’ up fer him, 
en he feel monstus skittish. Brer Fox 


en den he tu'n loose, he did. He rip 
en he rar, he snort en he cavort.” 

“What was he doing that for, Uncle 
Remus?’ the little boy inquired. 

“He wuz tryin’ fer ter fling Brer 
Rabbit off’n his back bless yo’ soul! 
But he des might ez well er rastle wid 
his own shadder. Every time he 
hump hisse’f Brer Rabbit slap de 
spurrers in im, en dar dey had it, up 
en down. Brer Fox fa'riy to’ up de 
ground, he did, en he jump so high 
en so quick dat he might nigh snatch 
his own tail off. Dey kep’ on gwine 
on dis way twel bimeby Brer Fox lay 
down en roll over, he did, en dis sorter 
onsettle Brer Rabbit, but by de time 
Brer Fox got back on his footses agin, 


} Brer Fox he lit out atter im, he did, en 


he push Brer Rabbit so close dat it 
"bout all Ike could do fer ter git 
holler Hole too little fer 
Kit in, en he hatter 
en gedder his mine 


on one side, en say to hisso'f like, 
rer Fox „ en I so sorry,’ 
No, I aint dead, nudder sez 


Brer Fox, sezee.. ot ole man Rab- 
bit pent up in yer, sezee, en I'm 


] | = swineter git "im dis time, ef it take 


twel Chris mus, sezee. 


Den, atter some mo‘ 3 Brer 


amble on twel he git in de long lane, 
outer sight er Miss Meadows’s house, | 


stretch out on de groun’, he lit en. 
| view de premuses. Den Mr. Buzzard 
Tsorter shake his wing, en put his head 


““W"at you want wid Mr. Buzzard? 
sezee. 

Oh, nuthin’ in tickler, cep' dere's 
de fattes gray squir'l in yer dat ever 
I see,’ sezee, en ef Brer Tukkey Buz- 
zard ’roun’ he'd be might glad fer ter 
git im,“ sezee. a 

How Mr. Buzzard gwine ter git 
‘im? sez de Buzzard, sezee. 

„Well, dars a little hole roun’ on 
de udder side er de tree,’ sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, ‘en ef Brer Tukkey 
Buzzard wuz here so he could take 
up his stan’ dar,’ sezee, ‘Id drive dat 
squir’} out,’ sezée. 

“*Drive im out, den,’ sez Mr. Buz- 
zard, sezee, ‘en I'Il see dat Brer Tuk- 
key Buzzard git im,“ sezee. 

“Den Brer Rabbit kick up a racket, 
like he wer’ drivin’ sumpin’ out, en 
Mr. Buzzard he rush ’roun’ for ter 
ketch de squir'l, en Brer Rabbit, he 
dash, out, ne did, en he des fly fer 
home.“ 


*Patrols. In the country districts, 
order was kept on the plantations at 
night by the knowledge that they 
were liable to be visited at any 
moment by the patrols. Hence a 
song current among the Negroes, the 
chorus of which was: 


“Run, nigger, run; patter-roller ketch 
you,— 
Run, nigger, run; hit’s almos’ day.” 
—Joel Chandler Harris. 


A Visit to a French 
Farm 


One of my pleasantest experiences, 
indeed, of French rural life, is that 
of an afternoon visit paid to a farmer 
in the neighborhood of Aurillac. No 
well-bred gentleman, no lady accus- 
tomed to society, could have received 
an entire stranger with more urban- 
ity, kindliness and grace, than did this 
peasant of the Cantal and his wife. 
A charming drive of an hour through 
well-wooded and neatly cultivated 
country brought us to the farmstead 
called Le Croizet, a group of buildings 
lying a hundred yards or so from the 
roadside. ~. 

In front of the well-built, roomy 
dwelling house was a fruit and vege- 
table garden, with a border of flowers 
and ornamental shrubs. The place 
wae not perhaps so neatly kept as 
English farm premises, but the gen- 
eral look betokened comfort and well- 
being. 

The farmer and his wife were ab- 
sent and their daughter-in-law re- 
ceived us somewhat awkwardly. She 
seemed puzzied by the fact of English 
ladies wanting to see a farm, but after 
a little her shyness vanished. Her 
busband, she told us, was just then 
minding his own farm; he was a 
small proprietor, possessing a bit of 
land and a cow or two. Two cows, 
she informed us, as we chatted on. 
would suffice for the maintenance of 
@ family of five persons. Such reckon- 
ing. of course, only holds good of 
thrifty, homely France. The magic of 


‘| property not only turns sands to gold: 


it teaches the great lesson of looking 


he did, en | 
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ing explained by the fact that I was 
an English author, trayelling for in- | 


question I put to her. 

“My husband will 
minute. 
about farming than I can,” she said. 


She was a pleasant-looking, well- dental; 


be here in a 
He can tell you much more which include forms of various shaped 


The Sea Has Its Own 
: Peculiarities 


The sea has its own peculfarities, 


‘waves, Waves are “natural” or acci-| 


mannered, intelligent woman—a peas- ‘fluenced by the inequalities on the 


ant born and bred. Meantime 1 
glanced round the kitchen. 


waves are urged on by wind 
into breakers and surf. 


Shore; 
till broken 


eventually to be buried aud 

attain a state of permanent 

ness, Any promise of heaven 

good news, of course, to 4 world in 
which living has seemed so far from 
heavenly bliss. Yet for one to endure 
evil in the hope that God might in some 
inscrutable way fashion good out of it 
has been at the best a trying experi- 
ence. Indeed, that has been sup- 
posed to be God's purpose, to try 
or test the endurance of mortals in 
order that they might prove their 
worthiness to partake of immortality. 
The effort of those who have preached 
the gospel of suffering has been to 
allay a sense of rebellion against this 
harsh doctrine. 


the surface-water is only in- 


Highly figurative as the language 
of the Scriptures is, it has been inter- 
| preted in almost as many ways as 
there have been interpreters. Those 
who have considered suffering real 
and a part of the divine plan have 
sought in the Bible justification for 
their belief. Because of their own 
preconceptions, based partly on the 
teachings of others, they have thought 
they found what they were looking 
for. Unless the spiritual unity of the 
Bible is discerned, one may easily 
misunderstand the meaning of the 
\sufferings that are undoubtedly rep- 
resented from Genesis to the Revela- 
tion. Fortunately, any sense of 
suffering is unnecessary. All that is 
necessary in order that suffering may 
disappear from one’s experience is 
that one turn to God as divine Prin- 


‘produces only orderly action. 
orderly action constitutes the real 
man’s living. That 


now is demonstrated 
Science to be the true gospel of the 
Scriptures: This is the gospel of 


Many people are ready to turn to 
Christian Science because they feel 
that they have had suffering enough. 
Hence they are glad to learn how to 
live in conformity with Principle now, 
| without deferring the experience of 
heaven until an unknown future. 
Every giimpse of Principle is a 


glimpse of heaven. 
and act that is in harmony with Prin- 
eiple is just so much good, taking the 


the — . — ot Spirit. Truth is won 
through Science or suffering: O vain 
mortals! which shall it be? And suf- 
fering has no reward, except when it 
is necessary to prevent sin or reform 

the sinner. And pleasure is no crime 
pancho when it strengthens the influ- 
ence of bad inclinations or lessens 
the acti¥ities of virtue. The more 
nearly. än erring so-called mind ap- 
proaches purity, the more conscious 
it becomes of its own unreality and of 
the great reality of divine Mind and 
true happiness.” Thus the gospel of 
Science; instead of suffering, is indeed 
good news for all mankind. 


Spring in Town 
The country ever has a lagging Spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets 
“forth, 
And June its roses—showers and sun- 
shine bring. 
Slowly, the deepening verdure oer 
the earth; 
To put their foliage out, the woods are 
slack, 
And one by one the singing-birds come 


Within the city’s bounds the time of 
flowers 
Comes earlier. Let a mild and sunny 
day, 
Such as full often, for a few bright 
hours, 
Breathes through the sky of March 
the airs of May, 
Shine on our roofs and chase the 
wintry gloom— 


ciple and understand that Principle 
This 


understanding 
and practice in accordance with per- 


fect Principle are possible here and 
in Christian | That overhung with blossoms, through 


Science in place of that of suffering. | 


And lo! our borders glow with sudden 
bloom. 


For the wide sidewalks of Broadway 
are then 
Gorgeous as are a rivulet's banks in 
June, 


its glen, 

Slides soft away beneath the sunny 
noon, | 
And they who search the untrodden 

wood for flowers 
Meet in its depths no lovelier ones 
than ours. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Positive Sources 


Every thought} 


| 


The positive force of writing or of 
speech must come from positive 
sources, —ardor, energy, depth of feel- 


The floor certainly was of uncar- When water is agitated or meets im- Place of the belief in evil. Though no ing or of thought.—Higginson. 


peted stone and uneven, but the place 
was clean and tidy, and everything in 
order. Against the wall were rows of 
well-scoured cooking vessels; also 
shelves of china—-evidently reserved 


for high days and holidays—and a few | 


pictures for further adornment... . 

Our hostess now brought out one 
local dainty after another—galettes, or 
flat cakes of rye and oaten flour, 
peculiar in flavor, and said to be ex- 
tremely nutritious; cream, curds and 
whey, fresh butter, . and was quite 
distressed that we could not make a 
hearty afternoon meal. Then the 
master came in, one of Nature’s gen- 
tlemen, if ever any existed—stalwart, 
sunburnt to the complexion of an 
Arab, with a frank, manly, shrewd 
face. He wore sabots, and, like his 
wife, was stockingless. Stockings are 
objected to by French country-folks 
in hot weather, and it seems to be on 
good grounds. His clothes were clean, 
neat, and appropriate, and all of the 
material that goes into the weekly 
wash-tub. Like his wife, he was most 
willing to give me any information, 
and a pleasant and instructive time I 
had of it. 

My host leased his farm. He was 
a tenant farmer precisely as the 
name is understood here, with this 
difference—he owned a little land as 
well. He could not tell me the exact 
size iof his occupation in hectares: 
land here, as in the Lozére, being 
computed instead by heads of cattle, 
one hectare and a half of pasture 
allowed for each cow. Some notion 


ot its extent may be gathered from 


the fact that he possessed one hun- 
dred and twenty cows. Besides these 
two hundred hectares of pasturage, 
the farm comprised arable land, the 
whole making up a total of nearly one 
thousand acres. Much larger farms, 
he told me, were to be found in the 
Cantal. 

The notion of France being cut up 
into tiny parcels of land amused him 
not a little. The crops here consist 
of wheat, barley, maize, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, clover—a little of every- 
thing. 

“But this is a cheese-making coun- 
try. We don't grow anything like 
corn enough for ourselves in the Can- 
tal,“ he said. Large quantities are 
imported every year. It is our cows 
that pay.“ The Roof of France, or 
The Causses of the Lozare,” M. 
Betham-Edwards. 


On Mt. Shasta 


[ gazed enchanted, but cold gray 
masses, drifting like dust on a wind- 
swept plain, began to shut out the 
light, forerunners of the coming storm 
I had been so anxiously watching. I 
made haste to gather as much wood 
as possible, snugging it as a shelter 
round my bed. The storm-side of my 
blankets was fastened down with 
stakes to reduce as much as possible 
the sifting in of drift and the danger 
of being blown away. The preeious 
breadsack was placed safely as a 
pillow, and when at length the first 
flakes fell I was exultingly ready to 
welcome them. Most of my firewood 
was more than half rosin and would 


! 


| 


pediments, the waves are higher. 
The horizon and roundness of the 

globe must be noted. 

the sea were motionless we should see | 


once only, the rest of the water would | 
reflect the sky; but as such stillness 


is spread on the surface by innumer- | 


them reflecting the sky. The clouds 
sea. When clouds intercept the re- 
flections of the sun, the reflection of 
the sky remains, causing patches of 
shade which stripe the sea with blue 
shadows. A similar effect can be seen | 
in a meadow, the light of the sun being 


and where intercepted, showing the 
reflection of the sky.—"‘Practical Hints 
on Painting, Composition, Landscape, | 
and Etching,” Henry F. W. Ganz. 


Revolutionary Days. 


in Florence 


1859 

While we were there the revolution 
occurred—which, so much as we saw 
of it, was more like a popular festa | 
than anything else. We had not known, | 
being strangers, and .. going 
out little, what was going on; but a 
curious agitation and excitement made 
itself somehow felt in the air even up 
in our second floor. I don't know 
really except by a sort of sympathetic 
instinct what it was that took us 
the windows to -watch the unusual 
coming and going. And then suddenly 
opposite us, in the Casa Ridolfi, I 
think, there was unfurled a great Ital- 
ian tricolor——-the green, white, and red 


national colors, man, woman, child, 
and horse, every living thing; and 
there began to be a shout of “Viva 
l’Italia!” everywhere, wherever two 
people met in the deep streets 
I was very eager too; but Frank was 
rather nervous, and unwilling to be 
in any way mixed up in the crowd, 


he thought, had nothing to do. 
him, however, at last to come out, and 
we went up to the front of the Pitti: 
Palace, where a great many people 
were hanging about, and where at that 
moment the Grand Duke was in full 
colloquy with the representatives of 
the people. Notwithstanding the ex- 
citement of which I was full, it was a 
little forlorn to stand out there with 
our very faint knowledge of Italian, 
and nobody to tell us what was going 
on; and Frank had no desire to be in 
the heart of the revolution, if it was a 
revolution, as I had. Where all the 
cockades, the rosettes, the ribbons, the 
little bouquets, all the red; white, and 
green came from, at a moment’s no- 
tice or without even a moment's 
notice, was an endiess wonder to me; 
and the delight of the people, and the 
air of universal holiday, had noné of 
the graver features that one expected. 
I am not sure that I was not a little 
disappointed at the entire peaceful- 
ness of the whole proceeding.— The 
Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. 


M. O. W. Oliphant.” 


| 


student of Christian Science can pre- 


tend that he has demonstrated all of | 


refracted from every blade of grass, | 


‘is suppositionally . destructiye. 


with whose doings we, as strangers, | 
I got; 


that he has more insight into the 


soning. If he still thinks and does 


seldom occurs, the light of the sun wrongly in any respect, he has but to 
to the 


able reflections, the spaces between divine Mind in order to prove that 


turn the more thoroughly 


Infinite -Mind's harmony replaces such 


seemed to linger. 
dy no means to be blamed for pec! 
| seeming shortcomings. What 


‘ciple, more understanding and prac- 
‘tice of absolute Truth. 

Genuine man is immortal and per- 
fect now and always, and never has 
been touched by suppositions of suf- 
ifering and evil generally. The spir- 
itual idea, manifesting intelligence in 
all activity, is the only man whom 
God., divine Principle. has created or 


known. Thus God has never produced 


disease, discord, or mortality. A be- 
lief in suffering as necessary is quite 
outside of the divine purpose. Since 


If the water of | good for himself, each one rejoices | 


the sun’s disk exactly refiected, and truth of being than before he knew 
anything of Christianly scientific rea- 


also reflect the sun and portions of the beltefs of limitation as may have 
Christian Science is 


a1 


needs is more consecration to ern 


infinite Mind, with its perfectly unfold- | 


in evil, whether pl 
merely suppositional illusion. As one 
rejects the illusion for Principle, real 
harmony is found to be omnipresent, 
leaving no room for discord. Intelli- | 


ing creation, is all there is, the belief | 
ant or painful, is | 


gent activity in accord with Principle 


constitutes the practice of Christian 


Science that is giving to the many a 
sure satisfaction, which the theory of 
human suffering as part of the divine | 
plan never afforded. That is why the 
‘gospel of Christian Science is rapidly 


—and in a moment like fire the whole spreading throughout the world. 
population seemed to blaze out ia the 


In the last analysis, 


ant. Sin ends in suffering because it 
Both | 


sin and suffering, inextricably inter- | 


twined as they are, consist of the | 
delusions of what supposes itself to be | 
a mortal mind counterfeiting the one | 
Since | 


‘Infinite divine consciousness. 


there can be nothing more than infin- 
| ity, the morta] beliefs in sin, disease, | 


and limitation are utter ‘illusions, | 
which must give way to the immortal | 
actuality. When mortals have had 
enough of evil, they must turn to the 
goodness of Principle, for there is no 
other way in which to turn. Then 
they find that the sense of mortality 
disappears in the presence of actual 
immortality. -It is the activity’ of 
Principle, displacing false beliefs, that 
brings about the Improvement. The 
Science of Christianity is irresistible. 

As we read on page 296 of “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” by Mary Baker Eddy, “Prog- 
ress is born of experience. It is the 
ripening of mortal man, through 


immortal. 
suffering or Science must destroy all 
illusions regarding life and mind, and 


regenerate material sense and self.’’ 


evil-doing is 
never really pleasurable, no matter 
bow much it may seem to be. 
ever is destructive in human thought | 
or action cannot be essentially pleas- | 


What- | 


which the mortal is dropped for the 
Either here or hereafter, 


eae 
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t with a jimmy or the pen of a 
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id the of Humanity” no better 
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Sarcasm that can be forged against goodness 
In short, it becomes much easier to be 
at the expense of Mr. Wilson’s effort than to 


Pxivi selfishness, fear, and all their brethreu 
brit . che sound of the ore compere The capital- 
ist has regards it as the pistol of the highwayman 
2 ES has not; the selfishness of privilege i is ener by the 
m ee of it; the very tip of the tail which 
4 0 eyery man in threatens to become erect 

the de mention of it. Yet democracy is the very thing 

2 a theoretic form all these people profess 

ihe re. On Sunday, in the churches, they proclaim 

b of man. It is only when, on week 

e effort is made to translate the theory into prac- 
at they discover that this same brotherhood, when 
ey name of democracy, does not smell as sweet. 

: „of course, came fairly late into the English 
language The first recorded use of it is in Elyot's Gov- 
ernment, published in 1331. But, centuries before that, 
ie Greeks and the Romans understood all about what, 
— evic pus to Elyot’s introduction of the word, had been 
nown in England as “the rule of the commonalitie.” 
n e old Roman proverb, Quot homines tot sententiæ, 
8 many men as many opinions, sums up fairly well tlie 
_ history of the word. The ideal of the rule of common- 

alitie.. varied). from time to time, in England as much as 

ms or Rome. It was reserved for one of 

t statesmen who ever lived, perhaps the greatest 

* to define it in the most perfect way, “Gov- 
of the le, by the people, for the people.” 

r, Lincoln had finished his definition, he 

"that he was considerably more than a 

journey from converting it into a political 

a civil war on his hands, which he saw 

Struck le question of democracy, the freeing 

. 1 Was just one phase of this struggle, yet, 

pf ately enough, that phase offered in itself the 

m of the whole question of the brotherhood of 


Ref, 1 statement of faith, then, which questions the 
cory of democracy, any effort which strikes at the 
honstration of the theory, quarrels at the very outset 

h Principle itself, since it naturally assumes as its 
ostulate the idea of inequality in some form or another. 
ich a postulate is a challenge to the whole body of 
doctrine, Because there is no demand which 
Chris more clearly makes than the demand for 
brotherhe But this brotherhood is, of course, brother- 
__ heod in Principle, and not in materiality or criminality. 
he st , consequently, of social or political in- 
equal the whole structure of Christianity, and 
merely ere to substitute for Cæsar, a chief priest, a 
ator, sentence, a king or an oligarchy, whose 
ithorit: on matter and not on service. The 
Founder he Gern rested his claim to power on his 
ability to heal the sick and to feed the multitude: he 
- washed the feet of his disciples instead of demanding 
ance from them. . 
tis illuminating to examine the failure of Christian 
to create a true democracy in Christendom. 

er eighteen centuries_of opportunity, they have pre- 
—— with the spectacle of today. The 
tion before these descendants is, Are they going to 
5,0 on to their descendants a similar condition of things? 
rh en to make a serious effort to prove that 
can be turned to practical ac- 

| safe for democracy? That 

to be the which under- 

t clearly what this means, and which first rises 
ortunities in the recognition of the fact that 

| s always eventually spelt national 

ielding of a 22 to e has 

vie to greatest blight upon 

| The history of the world makes this just 

je. The shortsightedness 

Ww ys been the first step on the road 

And. the selfishness of the nation is 


ali democracy. it repudiates 
pe of timate survival lies in 


original plan everywhere. 


The nations which 1 out pe 5 


det, as the ships of Rhodes shot to sea 


n the’ eps of the Colossus, have come 


oe ee ee 
repeated until nations learn that democracy is only a 


synonym for love. 


The Kansas Answer to the League 


Mos violence in a little city in the midst of Kansas 


comes rather strangely as the answer of the Sunflower 
State to the theories of the Non-Partisan League. Kan- 
sas has enjoyed some reputation for progressivism. A 
body would hardly suspect it of being prone to fearful- 
ness in the presence of any new notion, particularly an 
economic notion. Anything that purports to evolve a 


freer form, of self- government, under a state constitu- 


tion, would hardly appear to be one of the things against 
which Kansas would be willing to send a lawless mob. 
Of course, Kansas, as Kansas, has done nothing of the 
sort. The State of Kansas is presumably against mob 


tule. So it will be specially worth while watching what 


the State of Kansas does about the mob that, at Great 
Bend, is reported to have given a coat of tar to certain 
officials of the Non-Partisan League, and then to have 
warned them to get out of Barton County. 

Great Bend is the urban center of Barton County, It 
is a little city of some 2800 inhabitants. It has banks, 
flour mills, grain elevators; it ships grain, wool and live- 
stock; it touches the Arkansas River. 
place that would interest Non-Partisan | League organiz- 
ers, for the Non-Partisan League, in its home State, 
North Dakota, won its way to political control by organiz- 
ing the:farmers who raised wheat, and by undertaking 
cooperative operation of the grain elevaters and flour 
mills necessary for the marketing of that product. Banks 
and newspapers were taken up later, because they were 
found to be necessary factors in keeping the league fit 
to carry on its primary cooperative activities. Apparently, 
the league sent organizers to Great Bend, to hold meet- 
ings, with a view to spreading the league idea in that 
part of Kansas. The appearance of these league 
organizers could have been no novelty. League ideas 
have been spread through central Kansas for some time 
past. As long ago as June of last year, a number of 
organizers met active opposition in Ellingwood. They 
were prevented from making speeches, and were deprived 
of a number of documents which tended to show that they 
were planning to secure the election to the Kansas Legis- 
lature of candidates favorable to the league ideas. 

Such activity on the part of league sympathizers is 
no novelty in any of the states in the neighborhood of 
North Dakota. League influence in a number of them is 
already quite pronounced. Even in Indiana and Texas, 
a certain amount of Labor sentiment is with the league, 
and certain promoters of third-party movements in vari- 
ous places have manifested a desire for a coalition with 
it. But the league has so far kept itself rather 
clear of coalitions. It has shown a purpose to stick to its 
But it has been ready enough 
to carry that plan into new territory. It has been under- 
taking to win converts in Wisconsin; Montana, and 
Nebraska, just as it has planned to spread its influence 
in the grain-raising sections of Kansas. But there seems 
to be nothing in all this that should stir up violence. The 
league ideas are bound to meet opposition, simply 
because they stand for a different sort of economic and 
financial procedure from that which is now commonly 
in operation. But not even a novel set of economic and 
financial ideas gives a sufficient reason for a demonstra- 
tion of force by tliose who disagree with them. Is there, 
after all, something the-matter with Kansas? The State 
which has set up a system of industrial courts, as its con- 
tribution to the settlement of some of the most trouble- 
some of economic problems, can hardly allow this Great 
Bend affair to fade from notice until the true bearings 
of it are disclosed. 

Some intimation has been given that members of 
the American Legion were active in it. Similar rumors 
were rife last summer, after the encounter at Elling- 
wood. But the leaders of the American Legion have 
been prompt in disavowing any participation by anybody 
representing the legion. Colonel Galbraith speaks of 
the tarring at Great Bend as an “outrageous crime,” 
and declares that if any of the legion members were 
concerned in it, they have not only violated the laws and 
Constitution of the United States but have also violated 
the laws of the American Legion. Colonel Galbraith 
sees, what Mr. DeSilver of the American Civil Liberties 
Union perceives and has brought to the attention of Gov- 
ernor Allen. This is, that su¢h action as that of the mob 
against league organizers threatens the American right 
of free speech and free assembly. This was noticed at the 
time of the Ellingwood trouble. It was brought to 


Governor Allen's attention at that time, and Governor 


Allen then said that although Kansas people, whom he 
spoke of as “we,” were contesting the advance of the 
league program because they believed it to be a destruc- 
tive program, “nothing in the nature of the contest vio- 
lates any of the principles of free speech, free press, 


and free assembly.” 


This statement seems to imply official opposition on 
the part of Kansas to the advance of Non-Partisan 
League ideas. Such official opposition is further con- 
fessed in the refusal of Judge Pollock, of the United 
States District Court at Yopeka, to grant citizenship 
papers to an applicant because of his active membership 
in the Non-Partisan League. There may be complica- 
tions here. Some taint of alien influence, or of a marked 
pacificatory policy during the war, may count as blots on 
the league’s escutcheon. But it is to be hoped that 


. considerations of this soft can, sooner or later, be cleared 


from the reckoning. The league itself should recognize 
the need of clearing its record in this respect. For what 
the league stands for, economically, involves so much 
that its case should not be prejudiced by side issues. So 
far as the league represents a great econamic experi- 
ment in terms of state action, it deserves a, fair hearing. 
So far as it can brin; its system into operation in any 
state, e straight constitutional methods, the 


e e bes 
along the same road only to be overwhelmed by the same 
‘baggage of sin. The story of the fall of Greece and 

3 Rome has been 


It is the sort of 


. ‘sen. et it a ‘fro hail, “That ree 
ä fs ing state govern-⸗ 


went. in one state, is no reason why it should not do the 
same thing in, other states if it can win a majority of 


the citizens to vote it into power. And there is no good 


reason why. it should not have perfect freedom to spread 
its ideas and win converts to them, if it keeps within 
the law, and advocates the by constitu- 


necessary 
tional methods only. The final word 1 Kansas will 


be worth waiting for. 


Conserving the Nile ee 


THe full report of the Nile Project Commission, 
which was issued recently, is a very important document. 
From time immemorial, the prosperity of Egypt has been 
bound up with her great river, and what the Nile means 


to the country, and to the lands far to the south, is only 


seen more clearly as the years pass and modern engineer- 
ing makes its waters more generally available. The task 
laid upon the commissioners was not only to pass judg- 
ment updn the great schemes for coriserving the Nile 
waters, drawn up some time ago by Sir William Will- 
cocks and Colonel Kennedy, but to report upon two 
all-important questions, namely, the allocation of the 
water between Egypt and the Sudan, and the apportion- 
ment of cost as between the two countries. 

As to the first part of their work, the commissioners 
unanimously approved the Willcocks- Kennedy project, 
but on the other two points, especially that concerned with 
the allocation of water, they were apparently sufficiently 
divided to. justify the publication of two reports. The 
majority report, that issped by the two British members of 
the commission, F. S. J; Gebbie of the Indian Irrigation 
Service and Dr. E. C. Simpson of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, may roughly be said to favor Egypt; whilst the 
minority report, that drawn up by the American irriga- 
tion expert, H. T. Cory, is more favorable to the Sudan. 
The British commissioners find that, by right of long 
use, Egypt has established a claim for the adequate irri- 
gation of 5,400,000 acres, which is the largest area ever 
put into cultivation, since the latest additions to. the 
Assuan Dam were completed. The just claims of the 
Sudan they place at what appears to be the very low 
figure of 100,000 acres. 

Mr. Cory, on the other hand, is very We mat 
the future of the Sudan should not be prejudiced, in any 
way, for the benefit of Egypt. He maintains that the 
very backwardness of the Sudan is one of the strongest 
reasons why she should be given every opportunity com- 
patible with fairness to develop her resources. Mr. Cory, 
therefore, expresses the opinion that the Sudan should 
be given the option of making use of the waters stored 
for the extension of cultivation in either country, to the 
extent of one-half, paying, of course, her share of the 
cost. The only objection to such a proposal is from the 
point of view of actual production., Water in Egypt has 
a very much higher economic value than in. the Sudan, 
the area which a certain quantity can irrigate is larger, 
and the crop much more valuable. Still, few people will 
be inclined to doubt the justice of Mr. Cory’s general 
attitude on the matter, and the solution of the problem 
will probably be found in the further development work 
which he urges, namely, a thorough investigation into the 
possibilities of carrying out conservation works in 
equatorial Africa. There can be no doubt that to make 
the fullest use of the Nile waters, the great river must 
be conserved at every point, from Uganda to the sea, and 
all sources of waste gradually eliminated. To this end, 
Mr. Cory advocates the establishment of a special 
research service, with instruction to draw up a definite 
program of work, and to secure reliable estimates. 


Modernized Theatrical Music 


‘THEATRICAL music is undergoing, in some quarters, a 
sort of modernization. In London and New York, to 
name two cities where the tendency is manifested, theater 
orchestras that furnish a running accompaniment for the 
action of the drama are found playing in a style hitherto 
unfamiliar, and are heard giving forth sound of a kind 
altogether strange. As à significant contribution to the 
movement may be mentioned Norman O' Neill's series of 
tone pictures describing the doings of the heroine of 
Barrie's Mary Rose,” a girl, known in both London and 
New York, who cancels time, abolishes locality, and dis- 
turbs the realistic arrangements of her familxand friends. 
Another contribution worthy of remark is the set of 
entr’actes and other incidental pieces prepared by Robert 
Russell Bennett for the Barrymore-Jones-Hopkins ex- 
periment with “Macbeth,” which ran at the Apollo 
Theater, in New York, the last half of February. 


To many a manager of a theater the modernization 


of the music means, perhaps, no more than the modern- 
ization of the plumbing. It is an expense that must be 
worked into the cost of carrying on the house, and that 
must be as graciously as possible paid. It is an extra 


bother put on him by authors, just as the rehabilitation 


of the water pipes is one imposed by building inspectors. 
To many a person, too, in the average audience, it is no 
doubt an indifferent point, the idea being that when the 
curtain is up the actors go right on with their job, 
orchestra or no orchestra, and that when the curtain is 
down people have no troubie in conversing and passing 
the time pleasantly, ptovided the musicians do not blow 
and scrape too loudly. But supposing an orchestral 
accompaniment to a dramatic performance to be taken 
seriously all arqund, and to be listened to as a vital ele- 
ment in the whole impression, then an effort like that 
of Mr. O'Neill in “Mary Rose, and like that of Mr. 
Bennett in Macbeth, demands notice as a sign of a 
special artistic awakening. The British composer, note 
should be made, has done more than introduce a fresh 
instrumental strain into his work; he has added a novel 
blend of choral voices, intending, probably, to heighten 
the illusion of evanescence in the character of Mary Rose, 
and to cause her Island That Likes to Be Visited to seem 
so much the more a fairy domain. :. American com- 


poset, being of another eee and having, be- 


sides, a different sort of drama to illustrate, was fain to 
make his | descriptions with. instrumental tone colors only. 
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Hasty judgment might, on one plausible did or 


another, dispose of both Mr. O’Neill’s and Mr. Bennetts 


exploits as second class, But rather remarkably, the 
endeavors of the great composers to write theater music, 
successful though they may have been theoretically, have 
not always hit the mark practically. Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, while true to the 
mood of Shakespeare in every particular, holds such rank 
in its own right that it demands to be treated as inde- 
penderit concert material and to be kept dissociated from 
the actual dramatic dialogue. Strauss, who a few. years 
ago got up an elaborate set of pieces in the ancient style 
to accompany performances of a Moliére comedy, has 
lately concluded that what he really did was to compose 
a suite for small orchestra, and has sent the pieces out 
for use as such in the concert repertory. A composer 
who must be credited with having made a practical guc- 
cess of writing for the theater is Edward German, whose 
“Henry VIII” music, notwithstanding a want of any- 
thing like Elizabethan flavor, goes well with the drama 
for which it was designed, provided production be in the 
sumptuous style of the Irving period. : 

But, after all, the composers of the “Mary Rose and 
the Macbeth“ music must take their rating. And cer- 
tainly neither of them is entitled to much praise for 
originality, howsoever well either can be proved to have 

one from the standpoint of the theater. The modern- 
ization which'they have accomplished can be shown to 
be rather strongly, if not in certain pages of their scores 
pretty grossly, imitative. They both in outright fashioh 
borrow modern French methods, which is only saying 
that they appropriate the formulas of Debussy. Indeed. 
they may be considered as acting the part of serving-men 
to that grandee among modern composers, and as stand- 
ing to him in the relation of Leporella to Don Juan. 
W here fore, if they are found wandering in the streets 
disguised as their master, and wearing his cloak and 
plume, they may hardly expect to fare well at the hands 


of any persons who are waiting for tim and looking 


for a chance to castigate him. 


Editorial Notes 


Sie ArtHUR CuRRIE struck a true note when he said 
that the cure for the social unrest. and dissatisfaction so 
rife in the world today lay in getting a higher ideal of 
manhqod, and a higher regard for the dignity of politics 
and religion, and of social and domestic life. For guid- 
ance in such a matter,” he declared in àa recent address, 
“T am old-fashioned enough to turn to the Bible, if only 
because its greatest teachers lay their whole: ‘phi hy 
of life upon the sare foundation ora * 
of manhood and womanhood. It is to the Brbte. still 2 
we look for the portrayal of the finer and nobler side of 
life. The great teachers of the Bible do not start with 
cut-and-dried systems of theology or fantastic theories of 
the state or socialism, but they build, first and foremost, 
tier upon tier, upon a sane conception of the dignity of 
manhood.” Such a statement from a man who. was the 
commander of the Canadian ‘forces in the great war, and 
is now the principal of ‘McGill University, is encouraging. 
What so many seem to forget is that the ultimate remedy 
for all unrest lies in the application of the Golden Rule. 


Turrty shillings was the modest sum for which a 
portrait was purchased at Hayes Rectory, in England, 
when the effects of Canon Clowes were sold by auction. 
It. shortly after realized two pounds, and nothing more 
would have been said about it, only some one discovered 
that a reproduction of the picture, in the same frame, 
appeared in one of the publications of Charles Knight, 
the editor of Shakespeare’s works and grandfather of 
Canon Clowes. It was front Charles Knight that the 
picture was inherited. It is now on loan at the Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon, and is thought likely to 
de a genuine portrait of Shakespeare. For another 
shilling or two many people feel they might have secured 
it. It is always the last shilling that counts at these 


auctions. 


INVENTORS are turning their attention to the indi- 
vidual flyer. Though as yet he has not made his bow 
on the aerial stage he has already been dubbed the 
avietter, and his machine an aviette. Curiously enough, 
it was the aviette that was thought of long before the 
aeroplane. But the two, as it is now seen, present vastly 
different ‘mechanical problems. The aeroplane must be 
built for speed and great altitudes ; the aviette must stick 
close to earth and move with circumspection. We do not 
know yet whether its pinions will be planes. Then, there 
comes the ticklish problem of starting the avietter. He 
must rise and not “taxi,” nor must he go up like a balloon. 
He must be braked, and yet how is it to be done without 
disaster? He must be turned, but you mustn’t bank him. 
So there is still much to be done before the human Icarus 
can make his début and be sure of immunity from such 
unwelcome sensations as tailspins, nose dives, and side- 


slips. 


Many people of other nations, who pérhaps hope 
sometime, to visit Mexico, will be glad that the Mexican 
Government has set apart some of its most interesting 
territory as national parks. It is good to know that five 
of the largest of the prehistoric cities are included in, 
five of the great tracts thus dealt with, and that the lofty 
sleeping volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, are 
embraced in the other two reservations; while it is not- 
surprising to find that the wasteful cutting, for fuel, of 
valuable timber on the slopes of these mountains Was one 
reason for the government taking possession of them. 
Now, not only the timber, but, happily, the birds_and 
It will be of special interest 
to people in the United States that Mexico will not 
permit any mining within its national parks, or the use 
of any streams therein for water power. 


